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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_»>——_ 

PP\HE war news during the week has been excellent. We do not, 
| however, intend to record it here in detail, for we have dealt 
with the military situation in our leading columns, It is enough 
to note the following bare facts. The Bulgarians have given way in 
front of Monastir, and it should not be long before the Serbians and 
the Allied forces are able to put their hands upon that historic 
town—Templum et Arx. At the east2rn end of the Salonika line, 
the Allied forces are well over the Greek border and have begun 
to cross the Tcherna. The rest of the Bulgarians, assisted by 
Germans and Austrians, who have been trying to tread on the tail 
of the Rumanians in the Dobrudja, have had an unpleasant 
surprise, and may soon find that their own tail is susceptible of 
foot pressure of this description. 


The Rumanians, who have shown the utmost military discretion, 
while pushing on the Transylvanian front have developed enough 
man-power to cross the Danube at three places, and are now 
threatening Mackensen’s army, which for the last fortnight, indeed, 
has not been able to do more than look over the railings at the 
Rumanian line which stretches from the Danube to the sea. In a 
word, the enemy played a gambler’s stroke—though a clever 
stroke—in the Dobrudja, and are soon going to meet the gambler’s 
fate. As for the Russians, the great battle to the west of Lutsk 
is still raging, but we see no reason to suppose that the decision when 
reached will be favourable to Germany. 


The review of recent operations by General Haig, noticed by us 
elsewhere, and his previous warm commendations of the New Army 
are glorious reading. Indeed, of the troops of this second New 
Model we may say what Cromwell said of the first New Model. 
They have “honour and courage and resolution in them,” and 
are willing and able “as one man to stand firmly and charge 
desperately, making always some conscience of what they do.” 
Looking back on the past, Sir Douglas Haig will be able to say as 
Cromwell said, also looking back : “ Truly they were never beaten, 
and wherever they were engaged against the enemy they beat 
continually.” Elsewhere he tells us that “they were a lovely 
company,” 


The only difference, but it is essential, is that Cromwell’s New 
Model superseded an inefficient type of army. Ours only outdoes 
the old Army in one respect—it is more numerous. The old Army, 
the Army of Mons, remains the Theban band, the most heroic force 
that ever took the field, as the men of the New Army are the first to 
acknowledge. The young soldiers speak with bated breath of 
Officers and men who were—“ in the retirement.” 


Last Sunday night there was another Zeppelin raid, in which ten 
urships are believed to have taken part. One airship approached 
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London from the north-west, but was brought to earth in flames 
near Potter's Bar shortly before midnight. Another which ap- 
proached London from the north-east was driven off about 1 a.m. 
The remaining airships wandered aimlessly over the Eastern Counties 
and Lincolnshire. Most of the bombs fell in open country. Our 
casualties were one man killed and a woman injured. Four houses 
were seriously damaged, some glasshouses were destroyed, and a 
number of windows were broken. The destroyed Zeppelin was of 
the latest type, “as long as Waterloo Bridge and twice as wide,” 
as a writer in the J'imes said. 


On Thursday news reached London of the resignation ef the 
Greek Ministry, but up to the time of our going to press no clear 
indications of the etiect of this new development had been received. 
It is plain, however, that the revolutionary movement in Greece is 
making rapid headway. Every day we read of fresh adhesions to the 
cause, and officers are quietly slipping away from Athens to join the 
National Defence forces. It is true that there have been demonstra- 
tions against M. Venizelos in several parts of Greece by reservists who 
declare that they do not want war, but these rather emphasize than 
detract from the reality of the revolutionary success. Crete has 
gone over bodily to the Provisional Government, of which there are 


three heads—M. Venizelos, Admiral Condouriotis, and General 
Danglis. A Proclamation has been issued by the Provisional 


Government pointing out that the King, guided by bad counsellors, 
is (we quote from the Times) * alienating Greece from her traditional 
friends and delivering her over to her traditional enemies.” ‘ To- 
day,” the Proclamation goes on, “* Greece, once strong and glorious, 
lies dying, an object of pity to her friends and the plaything of her 
enemies. Her only hope is by the direct and independent action of 
those who believe that if she does not march with her natural «lilies 
she is doomed.” 


In spite of his boldness, M. Venizelos still plays the part of 
a Mirabeau and is trying to save the dynasty. At a Te Deum 
at Canea to celebrate the establishment of the Provisional Govern- 
ment the Bishop prayed that King Constantine might be guided 
aright. It was noticed that M. Venizelos and Admiral Condouriotis 
alone joined in the response and said “ Amen.”’ The Royalists 
at Athens are marking time. According to some observers, they hope 
that the Allies will demand a general mobilization, and that this will 
prove impossible owing to the refusal of the reservists to join up. 
The Times correspondent says it is probable that the seat of the 
Provisional Government will be Mitylene, as Salonika is an unsuitable 
place, being already a great military base. The National Defence 
Forces will serve under General Sarrail. The Committee of National 
Defence has summoned Greeks in the Salonika district to fight the 
Bulgarians under pain of arrest. 


On Thursday week in the Reichstag the German Chancellor 
once more reviewed the war. The Allies can have little fault to find 
with the speech, for it was from beginning to end a ery of desperation. 
The Chancellor, after a reference to the Italian declaration of war 
against Germany, went on to deal with Rumania. He asserted that 
the late King of Rumania ardently desired to remain neutral and 
died of “mental excitement caused by the consciousness that 
Rumania had betrayed her allies.” Rumania had but one motive— 
to enrich herself by joining the side which she thought would win the 
war. But up to the last moment before declaring war Rumania 
had continued to assure Germany that she would not fight. Inci- 
dentally, of course, the admission of the Chancellor that Rumania 
shaped her policy solely on military events is a proof of what was 
thought of the prospects of the war by an extremely competent 
observer—for it will not be pretended even by the Germans that 
Rumania is less than that. 


From Rumania the Chancellor turned to the Somme, and declared 
that, though heavy sacrifices must still be made, the German troops 
would certainly keep their line unbroken. “Still another and still 
another village may be lost, but the enemy will not get through.” 
The Entente was moved by a sheer lust of conquest and by nothing 
else. That was the explanation of the rejection in 1915 of the 
German suggestion of peace negotiations. M. Briand appeared to 
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think that “ by hatred and destruction ” the ground could be pre- 
pared for the future freedom, honour, and dignity of nations. At 
this point the Chancellor's appeal to pity almost suggested in advance 
the abject words afterwards used by the German Crown Prince. As 
peace was not entertained, “every available instrument of battle” 
must be used against the Entente. We should be less than human 
if we did not appreciate chiefly the Chancellor's tribute to Britain. 
“Great Britain is amongst all the most egotistic, the fiercest, the 
most obstinate enemy.” It will scarcely be possible for German 
statesmen after that to tell France that Britain is not doing her 
best to make full use of her qualities, such as they are. 





We have read with satisfaction Lord Cromer’s letter to Wednes- 
day’s 7'imes in regard to the Serbian Society, of which he is President. 
Some misapprehension, he tells us, appears to exist as to the aims 
and objects of the Society, and he mentions that there is a slight 
danger of its being imagined that it is animated by a hostile 
spirit towards Italy. This, of course, is as far from the truth as is 
possible. Its object is to help to make a United Southern Slav State 
which, in the interests of the whole of Europe, shall offer a barrier 
against Teutonic aggression. Lord Cromer goes on to point out 
that if there had been the least intention of hostility to Italy and 
her best interests, which he admits include provision for her national 
security and for her predominance in the Adriatic, he would never 
have joined the Socicty. If, says Lord Cromer, when the final 
settlement comes, there are differences between Italian and Slav 
views, the aim of the Serbian Society will be one of conciliation. 
Lord Cromer ends by very rightly condemning the unwise, and of 
course wholly illusory and impossible, claim to the whole of Istria 
and Trieste lately made, on behalf of the South Slavs, by some 
extremists in an insignificant pamphlet. 


We desire to endorse Lord Cromer’s views most strongly. The 
Italians are naturally sensitive in regard to all that concerns the 
Adriatic, but there is plenty of room for a settlement which shall 
satisfy them and yet not injure the South Slavs. The wise and 
far-sceing statesmen of Italy will, we feel sure, recognize that Italy 
will be strengthened, not injured, in her command of the Adriatic 
if the Southern Slavs feel that Italy is their friend and benefactor, 
and has not pushed her own claims too hard. 


In Wednesday's Times Lord Sydenham deals with some amazing 
statements in regard to naval policy lately made'by Mr. Churchill. 
Here is Lord Sydenham’s summary :— 

“©The lay mind,” he [Mr. Churchill] tells us, fails to understand that 
‘tho action of the British Navy is essentially offensive and aggressive.’ 
Nevortheless, wo are bidden to rest satisfied with ‘ our silent attack 
on the vital interests of the enemy.’ ‘No obligation of war 
obliges us to go further.’ ‘There was no strategic cause’ 
impolling us to quit our anchoragos in order to fight off the Danish 
coast. ‘What harm doos it do us if the German Flect takes 
a promenade at sea?’ And when tho British Fleet, in accordance 
with evory tradition worthy of being cherished, seeks a general action, 
the principal reflection which ‘ ought ’ to occur to our minds is: ‘ What 
a lot we must have in hand!’ Nothing but ‘the most conservative 
calculations of strength’ should induce us to accept ‘the additional 
risks’ of fighting at a distance from our bases and in enemy waters. 
Thus the battle of Jutland was simply an ‘ audacious’ but unnecessary 
‘attempt to bring the enomy to action ’—an attempt justified only 
because it could be regarded as safe.” 


It is no wonder that Lord Sydenham protests against this pre- 
posterous negation of the whole of our naval policy since the founda- 
tions of our sca power were laid. Did not her seamen tell Queen 
Elizabeth that if our Navy stood on the defensive and did not 
seck out the fleet of the enemy and beat it, it was “ farewell to 
security” ? That Mr. Churchill could have come to put forth such a 
view, not in a hasty speech, but as a considered contribution 
to the policy of national defence during the Great War, simply 
takes one’s breath away! Is he ignorant of Nelson’s whole teaching 
as to the basis of action at sea, or does he, in the arrogance of his 
colossal self-complacency, think that what Nelson said and did 
matters very little compared to the views of a “ late First Lord” ? 


It is one of the wonders of our history that “ the lay mind ”’ has 
somehow always grasped the fact that it is our business to meet 
and beat the hostile fleet, and that ‘‘ Engage the enemy more closely /” 
is the path not merely of honour but of safety. Imagine Nelson or 
any one of the band of brothers who fought under him being told 
that there was no strategic cause why they should quit their 
anchorages at Portsmouth and keep their long vigil at Toulon or 
fight off the Egyptian coast, and that the might of England had no 
business to anticipate the scene of action in the Baltic. What, we 
wonder, would have been Nelson’s answer if the Winston Churchill 
of the hour had said to him: “‘What harm does it do us if 
Villeneuve and his fleet take a promenade at sca?” 


Evidently Mr. Churchill is of Dogberry’s mind, that when vou 
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see the enemy you should sit still and call upon him to stand, and 


if he will not stand you presently call the Fleet together and thank 
God you are rid of aknave. Weare more grateful than we can 8a 

to Lord Sydenham for so ably nailing such a false shilling to < 
counter. Mr, Churchill's case is indeed a strange one. He te 
determined to make his return: to place and power impossible 
Frankly, we are very glad that this should be so, for we hold him 
the most dangerous of political gamblers ; but it is seldom that A 
politician digs his own grave so openly. 





Before we leave the subject of Mr. Churehill and his naval madneag 
we should like to draw attention to the very able treatment of “ Mr. 
Churchill as Strategist ”’ by Mr. Arthur Pollen which is to be found in 
Land and Water of September 28th. We have not space to sum. 
marize Mr. Pollen’s subtle strategic argument, but we may say that, 
whereas Lord Sydenham demolishes the late First Lord in principle, 
Mr. Pollen cuts him up in detail, and shows how tumid fallacy ig 
heaped on tumid fallacy to support the intolerable conclusion that 
national safety at sea can best be secured by a conscious and 
organized scheme of defensive immobility. Ships, like men who 
are always waiting to be attacked, are only too likely when the 
attack comes to give ground :— 

“ No cutting, give point; were they twenty to one, 
Men who wait to be charged, when you gallop will run.” 
But if our Navy give ground, God help us! Our Fleet has only one 
objective, the destruction of the enemy's fleet. This does not 
mean that we must run our ships inland to destroy the foe on his 
water shelves, but it does mean that whenever he takes to the open 
sea we must give him battle. 


The newspapers on Friday, September 29th, published a very 
striking interview given by Mr. Lloyd George to a representative 
of the United Press of America, one of the great Press Agencies of 
the United States. Mr. Lloyd George’s remarks are summarized by 
the interviewer as a warning that “any step at this time by the 
United States, the Vatican, or any other neutral in the direction of 
peace would be construed by England as an unneutral, pro-German 
move.” The tone of the whole interview is good as expressing un- 
shaken determination, but perhaps the best passage of all is tho 
following :— 

“There is neither clock nor calendar in the British Army to-day, 
Time is the least vital factor. Only the result counts—not the time 
consumed in achieving it. It took England twenty years to defeat 
Napoleon, and the first fifteen of those years were black with British 
defeat. It will not take twenty years to win this war, but whatever time 
is required it will be done. And I say this recognizing that we have 
only begun to win. Thore is no disposition on our side to fix the hour 
of ultimate victory after the first success. We have no delusion that the 
war is nearing an end, We have not the slightest doubt as to how it is 
to end.” 


Mr. Lloyd George ends the interview with these words :— 


“** Never again!’ has become our battle-cry. At home the suffering 
and the sorrow is great and is growing. As to the war zone its terrors 
are indescribable. I have just visited the battlefields of France. I 
stood as it were at the door of Hell, and saw myriads marching into the 
furnace. I saw some coming out of it scorched and mutilated. This 
ghastliness must never again be re-enacted on this earth, and one method 
at least of ensuring that end is the infliction of such punishment upon the 
perpetrators of this outrage against humanity that the temptation to 
emulate their exploits will be eliminated from the hearts of the evil- 
minded amongst the rulers of men. That is the meaning of Britain's 
resolve.” 


It is needless to express our full acquiescence in Mr. Lloyd George's 
warning. Writing on the “Terms of Peace” on July 15th, we 
described the attitude of the normal Briton as follows: “Ths 
Allies are not going to give the Germans a chance to come at us 8 
second time. Never again/ is our motto.” We went on: “The 
Germans have issued a Book of Hell of which there must be no 
second edition,” and added: “ Better ten years and more of wat 
than a patched-up peace which will only be preparatory to a new 
outbreak.” We met the well-meant suggestions of mediation by 
neutral Powers exactly as Mr. Lloyd George met them. Again, ia 
our article on September 16th on “ A Pacificist Plot’ we pointed 
out that the neutral States would never be so mad as to attempt 
intervention. “The neutrals know quite well what the answer 
of the Allies would be to any hortatory attempt to mediate— 
a polite ‘Thank you, but we do not think it would be in the 
higher interests of Europe to enter on the discussions you 
suggest’ from the Governments; and a very impolite ‘Mind 
your own business and don’t interfere with ours’ from the 
Allied peoples.” 

The Manchester Guardian published on Tuesday an “ Americana 
Number” full of interesting and valuable matter contributed by 
men so distinguished as Lord Bryce, Dr. Eliot, at one time President 
of Harvard University; and ex-President Taft, besides a number of 
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her writers of importance. But though there is much that is 
. as in the supplement—which is quite admirably printed and 
2 ted—we are bound to say that in one or two ways it is 
rH In the first place, the general introduction to the 
aA appears to us to fall into the common, but in our 
~ most dangerous, error of offering something very like an 
pi to the American people for the British nation having 


ed them to come into the war. 


expect = 

To hint that there was ever any such expectation or desire 
here is not only absolutely contrary to the fact, but keeps alive 
in the minds of Americans an idea, widely spread by German 
writers and speakers in the United States, that we tried to draw 
them into the war. Nothing could be further from the truth. The 
present writer, owing to his American sympathies, has taken the 
opportunity of discussing the American problem with an immense 
number of people of all shades of opinion, but he cannot recall 
one single instance of any person expressing the wish that America 
should go to war with Germany. On the contrary, there has been 
an elmost universal expression of opinion that it was not the 
business of the Americans to interfere, and that it would be most 
unwise for them to participate in the quarrel. 


But though there was so wide a desire that America should keep 
out of the quarrel, there was of course an intense feeling of dis- 
appointment that, while refusing to engage in hostilities, she did not 
make that protest which one would have expected her to make 
against German violations of the laws of humanity, and also of the 
customs and conventions of international law. If America, neutral 
as regards hostilities, but not neutral on the moral issue, had out- 
lawed Germany as long as she regarded treaties as “ scraps of paper,” 
shot hostages contrary to the Hague Convention, and violated the 
humane laws of sea warfare in cases like the * Lusitania,’ the moral 
effect on future wars would have been worth a wilderness of Leagues 
to Enforce Peace. There is no complaint here against the attitude 
of the American people, but only regret at the missing of a 
great opportunity by the American Government. 


Another serious mistake made in the preface to the supplement 


is the encouragement of that hoary convention which in these | , mm 
authority and composition make possible. 


columns we have never ceased to protest against, that 
England took the side of the South during the Civil War, and did 
her best to break up the Union and support the cause of slavery. 
“In the Civil War,” says the preface, “ our ruling classes took the 
side of slavery and disunion, and in the friction of those days we 
came nearer to the ultimate disaster than at any other time since 
the Treaty of Ghent.” This of course is the view which enemies of 
England try to preach in the schools of America, but we are glad to 
see that Lord Charnwood in one of the chapters of his excellent Life 
of Lincoln, noticed by us elsewhere, shows what a delusion it is to 
represent our Government as having favoured the South and tried 
to injure the North. The very most we did was to make a mistake 
somewhat similar to that made by President Wilson and try to be 
neutralon a moral issue. Because the Confederates won the initial 
victories of the war we were exceedingly pessimistic and believed 
that the South must win, and unwise statesmen like Mr. Gladstone 
talked in public about Jefferson Davis having made an army and 
a navy and a nation. 


Perhaps the best proof which we can give in support of our 
contention as to British action is to point out the fact that if our 
Government were favourable to the Confederate States, the latter 
at any rate were unaware of the fact. Instead of blessing us 
as their friends, they cursed us as their enemies. For example, 
President Davis in his Annual Message to the Confederate Congress 
in 1863 used the following words :— 

“ The partiality of Her Majesty’s Government in favour of our enemics 
has been further evinced in the marked difference of its conduct on the 
tubject of the purchase of supplies by the two belligerents. The differ- 
ence has been conspicuous since the very commencement of the war. 
As early as the Ist of May, 1861, the British Minister in Washington 
was informed by the Secretary of State of the United States that he 
had sent agents to England, and that others would go to France, to pur- 
chase arms, and this fact was communicated to the British Foreign 
Office, which interposed no objection, Yet in October of the same 
year Earl Russell entertained the complaint of the United States Minister 
m London, that the Confederate States were importing contraband of 
war from the island of Nassau, directed inquiry into the matter, and 
obtained a report from the authorities of the island denying the allega- 
tions, which report was enclosed to Mr. Adams, and received by him 
a8 satisfactory evidence to dissipate ‘the suspicion naturally thrown 
upon the authorities of Nassau by that unwarrantable act.’ So, too, 
when the Confederate Government purchased in Great Britain, as a 
neutral country (and with strict observance both of the law of nations 
and the municipal law of Great Britain), vessels which were subsequently 
armed and commissioned as vessels of war, after they had been far re- 
moved from English watera, the British Government, in violation of 
its own laws and in deference to the importunate demands of the United 
States. made an ineffectual attempt to seize one vessel, and did actually 
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seize and detain another which touched at the island of Nassau, on her 
way toa Confederate port, and subjected her to an unfounded prosecution 
at the very time when cargoes of munitions of war were being openly 
shipped from British ports to New York to be used in warfare against us.” 


The Confederate leader goes on to make other complaints of a similar 
nature, and is specially angry that ** British subjects are engaged 
in Ireland by tens of thousands” to fight against the Confederates 
“in defiance both of the law of nations and the express terms of 
the British statutes.” When they reach the United States these 
recruits “ are armed with rifles imported from Great Britain to be 
employed against our people in a war of conquest.” 


The “ Political Notes” in the Times of Wednesday contained 
some highly interesting information about the Conference on 
Electoral Reform. The Conference, which was criginally suggested 
by Mr. Walter Long, will be confined to members of the two Houses of 
Parliament selected by the Speaker. The Speaker, who will be 
Chairman, sent out his invitations on Tuesday. It is believed that 
the Conference will mect within a fortnight or so. The Government 
will not be represented, but it is thought that if the members, who 
will represent every shade of opinion, can agree on an electoral 
scheme, the Government will accept it and embody it in a Bill. The 
Conference will be larger than the Select Committee which was 
originally proposed by the Government and was rejected by the 
House of Commons. 


The four chief questions on which the Conference will be asked 
to report are: (1) Simplification of our registration machinery. 
(2) Changes in the franchise. (3) Redistribution of seats on an equit- 
(4) Amendment cf the Ballot Act to meet 
the grievance of the “ absent voter.” In other words, the Confer- 
ence will discuss voting at the front, votes for unenfranchised soldiers 


able and automatic basis. 


and sailors, votes for women, a shorter qualification for the franchise, 
and “ One vote one value.” We could have 
wished, as we have said before, that electoral reform should be 
referred to a much more comprehensive body by no means con- 
fined to Members of Parliament. Nor should such a fundamental 
change as woman suffrage be decided as a mere incident in electoral 
reform. But the Conference is happy in being presided over by the 
Speaker, and has a good prospect of accomplishing as much as its 


“One man one vote,” 


Lord Northcliffe sent to the Times of Wednesday an account of 
medical work at the front which is the best thing we have read on 
this subject that is all too little written about. Lord Northcliffe, 
assuming no knowledge on the part of the reader, dcscribes the 
medical system from beginning to cnd, and conveys to us admirably 
the spirit which animates a splendid Service. It is not possible 
to summarize an article of this kind, but we fevrd yerticularly 
impressive in their simple vividness the accounts of the Regimental 
Aid Posts (the most advanced posts of all), where doctors work 
under heavy fire with two panniers of drugs, instruments, field 
dressings, acetylene lamps, and electric torches, and of the Advanced 
Dressing Stations a little further back but still in the fire zone. 


Mr. Herbert Vivian has been examining the books in Napoleon's 
library at Elba, and has picked out for the edification of the readers 
of the Times some passages which Napoleon had marked. The 
book which seems to have attracted Napoleon most was the Essai 
général de Tactique by Guibert, the young Colonel of whom Voltaire 
recklessly said that he did not know whether he would be a Corneille 
or a Turenne. Napoleon marked one passage in which Guibert 
said that Ministers in modern States worked without unity in 
independent Departments. The kind of peace such politicians 
would make is described as follows, and bears Napoleon's mark of 
agreement : 

* What can be the issue of our wars to-day ? . . Victor and yan- 
quished become about equally exhausted. The total of the public debt 
increases, Credit falle. Money is scarce. The navies find no more 
sailors; the armies no more soldiers. Ministers on both sides feel 
that it is time to negotiate. Peace is made. <A few colonies or provinces 
change masters. Often the source of dispute is not closed and each of 
the belligerents remains seated among his ruins, busy paying his debts 
and sharpening his sword.” 

The warning against the kind of peace we must not have is worth 
remembering. 


Mr. John Fortescue, Librarian to the King, wrote to the papers 
of Friday week to say that the King wished to collect a complete 
series of regimental histories for the Royal Library. Certain regi- 
ments and battalions have compiled printed records of their work so 
far as it has gone during the wer. It is hoped that other regiments 
will follow the example, and that all existing records, of whatever 
kind, may be sent to Mr. Fortescue. The collection will be invaluable 


to the future historian. 


Bank Rate, 6 per cent., changed from 5 per cent. July 13th. 
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OF THE DAY. 


—~——— 
MORE MEN. 


6 a question how to obtain more men for our armies is 

becoming urgent. Compulsory service has given us a 
great many men, but owing to the wide extension of the policy 
of exemptions, and especially of the policy of exempting 
certain trades wholly, we are not developing sufficient man- 

ower. Thus, though there is no occasion to be despondent 
in the matter or to take panic measures, it is obvious that the 
problem has got to be faced, and faced at once, very seriously. 
As for the need of men being real and not a mere scare cry, 
we have only to quote the admirable words of that great 
soldier, Sir William Robertson, Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff, a man of arms whom we may without flattery describe 
as a statesman-soldier. In a speech at Dalderby, in Lincoln- 
shire, on Wednesday, he told his hearers that we had adopted 
the principle of National Service in theory, and we must see to 
it that we put that principle into practice. “ We want men, 
more men. We want them now, and in due course we shall 
want all men who can be spared.” He went on to point out 
the difficulties of the problem, but declared that this was a 
matter for the Government to adjust. ‘ Speaking from per- 
sonal knowledge, I say that it is always receiving constant and 
most careful attention from the Government.” Sir William 
Robertson ended his speech by urging all concerned to see to 
it that the Army does not fall short of the men it needs. “I 
have stated the case, and leave it in your hands.” That was 
wisely and sanely said. We dare not rest upon our laurels 
or upon our efforts up to now. We must get more men for 
the front, and more effort, therefore, out of the men and women 
who remain at home. 

It is essential to consider the ways and means of carrying 
out this principle. In the first place, we have got to ask 
whether in the Army itself we are making the best use of the 
man-power which we possess. In other words, have the 
authorities “combed out” of the Army, considered as 
a whole, as many men for the fighting line as they could 
“comb out ” if they set their minds to it? In agglomerations 
of men so huge as the British Army now is there is always 
danger of even large groups being accidentally neglected, and 
remaining doing nothing, or comparatively little, because of 


TOPICS 


or architectural structure of the organization. To take an 


example. 


of the war it was found that by an accident some hundreds of 
locomotive engines had been put aside for a special purpose and 
then forgotten. It was only through a bneavel official 
noticing this huge park as he passed in a train that the engines 
were put to their proper use. It is, we think, quite probable 


that, if a vigilant eye were cast over the men in France, the | 


men in the United Kingdom, the men throughout the Empire, 
and the men required for the various non-Kuropean fighting 
fronts, we might find unexpected reserves analogous to those 
side-tracked engines. We are well aware that in a modern 
army, no matter how perfect the system is, the number of men 
with rifles in their hands who come into physical contact with 
the enemy seems lamentably small compared with the vast 
numbers of nominal combatants who are required to bring 
them into action. The man in the trench, the actual fighting 
man, is like the point of a tapering spear. There is and has 
to be a great deal of metal behind him which will never touch 
the enemy’s flesh. It is, however, of the utmost importance 
to see that the proportion of men behind the lines—the non- 
fighting combatants, to use a Hibernianism—is not, owing to 
faulty organization, too large. We do not assert that it is so in 
the present case, and we have no doubt at all that the matter 
is # wat receiving the anxious attention of the military 
authorities. Still, we cannot help thinking that there are 
possibilities yet unexplored for “combing out” in the 
Army itself. Suppose that at present it takes three men 
behind the lines to put one man into the trench, and that by 
careful arrangement it is found that two and a half men are 
really sufficient for this purpose. That may mean, in the last re- 
sort, the release of enough men to form three or four army corps. 
When the numbers are as huge as they are now that saving of 
half a man per actual fighter might prove of the utmost 
moment. 


The next, and this of course we admit is by far the most 
important, item in our list of expedients for raising men is the 
“combing out” that can be done at home. Here we need 
only refer to the drastic Report just issued by the Man- 





It has been stated, though we do not know with | 
what truth, that on the French railway system at the beginning | 











Power Distribution Board. The Board, though reseryin 
further consideration the question of agricultural labour and 
of certified occupations, issue certain specific directions in 
regard to the issue of badge certificates and for the prevention 
of slackness on the part of the Tribunals. They desire, the 
say, to impress upon the Tribunals the necessity for the a 
careful consideration in every case before exemption is granted, 
The Tribunals must avoid extending temporary exemptions 
which now amount to nearly four hundred thousand, and they 
must expedite the settlement of outstanding applications and 
the hearing of appeals, of which two hundred thousand are 
pending. The Board also impress upon all employers and upon 
Trade Unions the necessity for carrying further the process 
of the dilution of labour. The Board end by saying that they 
have under consideration further steps for the releasing of 
young men, and for the extended use of women and of men 
over military age both in private and in Government employ. 
ment. That a very large number of men may be “ combed 
out ’’ by these means we do not doubt. And here we should 
like to say that we are not at all disposed to assert that any 
great harm has been done by the fact that the process of 
“ combing out ” has been gradual. It was everything to avoid 
a sudden dislocation of industry, and such dislocation has 
been largely prevented by our graduated call on our man. 
power. 

After we have “ combed out ” the Army and rigidly “ combed 
out” the civilian workers at home, and especially in such 
exempted trades as agriculture, it will no doubt be necessa 
to consider the problem of the great exempted area of Ireland. 
Are we or are we not to apply compulsory service to Ireland ? 
The difficulties, we admit, are very great. Personally, we dis- 
like the idea of seeing the privilege—for such it is—of defending 
the Empire accorded to men who have disgraced themselves 
as did the Sinn Feiners and the disloyal population of Ireland 
in the recent revolt. At the same time, it does seem a gross 
injustice that the Irish people should not bear their share of 
the common burden. They will share to the full the advantage 
of our victory. Why should they not help to win the battle 
in the same proportion as Scotsmen, Englishmen, and Welsh- 
men? If they could elect to stand out of all the benefits and 
glories of Empire it might be another matter, but that of 
course is impossible. It always remains conceivable, also, 
that in the topsy-turvy world of Ireland compulsory service 


: , | _Of | might in the end turn out a blessing in disguise. 
want of method, or because of some fault in the original design | 


There remains the increasing of our man-power by raising 
the military age to forty-five. This is the simplest way of 
increasing the numbers of our soldiers, and clearly it must 
be kept in reserve and the possibility of its use carefully pre- 
pared for. At the same time, it is obvious that the ill effect 
upon our industries would be very great. By the applica- 
tion of the principle that the military age is between 
eighteen and forty-one, things have adjusted themselves in 
thousands of occupations all over the country to this con- 
dition. But though as at present advised we are averse from 
altering the present standard for oversea service, we strongly 
desire to adopt the principle of compulsory service for 
every man in the country, whatever his age, unless 
physically unfit. We would make it obligatory on every 
man between forty-five and sixty, or even sixty-five, to enter 
and make himself efficient in a Volunteer Corps. By this 
means we should obtain a double advantage. The men 
between forty and forty-five would automatically get 4 
military training as soldiers, and, if this lasted six months, 
it would make their employment as soldiers, if the 
necessity arose, very much easier than now. Next, out 
Volunteer Army would become so large that it might be 
possible for every corps, through a rota system, to furnish a 
standing active battalion in which every man should do con- 
tinuous service for at least one fortnight in the year. These 
active battalions might very well undertake the whole of the 
guard duties throughout the United Kingdom. There are very 
few men in this country even now who do not get a fortnight’s 
holiday in the year, even in war time, and there is no reason 
why that fortnight should not be spent under arms, subject, 
of course, to the necessary qualification, in the case of the 
older men, of their being physically able to shoulder 4 
rifle. 

Whatever system we may have to adopt in the end if the 
war lasts longer than we now hope, we shall find it easier and 
more profitable to resort to it if every male in the country ¥ 
required at once to do some military service for the nation. 
When the pinch comes every man will be already trained 
in the rudiments of that service. Let us prepare a reservolt 
from which, if the worst comes to the worst, we cau 
draw freely. 
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THE MILITARY SITUATION. 

T is very satisfactory to be able to say that the progress 
i of the Allies in the field has been as great as was expected 

t that moment of sanguine hopes when Rumania entered 
x. war. During the last three weeks there have, of course, 
been some occasions of doubt ; the German challenge to 
Rumania in the Dobrudja was a serious one, and if the 
Rumanians had allowed themselves to become distracted or 
flurried by the necessity to adapt their original plan of cam- 

aign they might well have found themselves in a mess. And 
that would have happened just at the critical time when the 
national temper, which counts for so much in the conduct of 
war, was receiving its first tone and form. One looked on 
with intense interest, not without some natural anxiety, to 
see how the Rumanian Staff would come through the un- 
expected ordeal that was forced upon them. That the German 
Staff created that degree of anxiety among the Allies was to 
their credit. The Dobrudja move was certainly clever. 
Although the Rumanian Army had the reputation of being 
the best trained and best equipped Army in the Balkans, 
there was always the possibility—war being a history of 
surprises—that the reputation would prove to be not quite 
well deserved. Since the Rumanians brilliantly helped the 
Russians to crush the Turkish resistance at Plevna nearly 
forty years ago, Rumania has not seriously taken up arms till 
now. Her easy compulsion of Bulgaria after the Balkan War 
was, of course, no test. But any one who doubted can doubt 
no longer. Rumania has composedly and methodically met 
the challenge in the Dobrudja without in any way relaxing 
her hold upon Transylvania, of which she has now occupied 
one-third. Seven thousand square miles conquered in a 
month is a record of which the Rumanians may be proud, 
and we heartily congratulate them upon it. They are con- 
ducting war upon two fronts with every sign of going about 
their work with the confident touch of men who have made 
themselves masters of their business. 

We need not apologize for dealing with Rumania first, because 
gratification at the coolness of our new Allies is uppermost 
in our mind. Fighting elsewhere may be on a larger scale, 
and hold vaster issues, but the Rumanian fighting has had 
elements of uncertainty and unexpectedness which we do not 
find in those theatres of war where the programme has been 
long foreseen. Only three weeks ago the Kaiser congratu- 
lated the Kaiserin on the “ decisive” German victory in the 
Dobrudja. By the time the German Chancellor made his 
speech in the Reichstag the decisive victory had become 
“brilliant,” which is quite a humble word in the lexicon of 
German eulogy. What the next epithet will be in this sliding- 
scale of epithets designed to encourage Germans to subscribe 
to the new War Loan without feeling that they have been quite 
too outrageously deluded, we do not know. What we do know 
up to apoint is the facts, and these are most reassuring. The 
Rumanians were not content with merely holding the Germans 
in the Dobrudja, and resorted to the spirited manceuvre of 
thrusting a force across the Danube south of Bucharest between 
Rustchuk and Turtukai, thus threatening Mackensen’s flank. 
At the same time the main force of Rumanians resumed their 
attack upon the German-Bulgarian invaders, pushed back 
their centre, and took one thousand prisoners and seven guns. 
The results of the crossing of the Danube have yet to be 
seen. In Transylvania the Rumanian progress is even 
better. There is no doubt now that the victory claimed by 
Falkenhayn near Hermannstadt was also a War Loan victory. 


We hear little more of it, and the effects of a real victory are | 


certainly not visible. One wonders if the replacing of Falken- 
hayn by Hindenburg as Chief of the Staff was a blind. Possibly 
the intention was deliberate to induce the world to believe 
that Falkenhayn had retired as a failure,and thus to divert 
attention from his preparations for the blow at Hermannstadt. 
Elsewhere in Transylvania the Rumanians have done well. 
They have beaten the Austrians at Szekely-Udvarhely, fifty 
miles within the enemy's territory, and have taken over 
twelve hundred prisoners, while at Fogaras they have taken 
eight hundred prisoners. The much-advertised seizure of 
the Roter Thurm Pass by the Germans was also a make- 
believe victory. The pass is a very long funnel, and the 
Germans at most occupied one end of it. They were never 
near the Rumanian frontier. 

The scope and effects of the recent fighting on the Somme 
are summarized in a valuable despatch from Sir Douglas Haig 
dated October 3rd. He shows in effect how the method of 
procedure has been constantly to widen the bases of the 


tnangles which are necessarily formed by the spear-heads of | 


each advance ; to thrust his wings beyond such formidable 











isolated ; and to reckon the results of the fighting, not by an 
geographical measure, but by the enemy’s loss of men, ads Aor | 
and moral. We have so often mentioned these points that 
we need not reassert their importance now. But we must 
quote Sir Douglas Haig’s most encouraging summary of the 
effects of the “ push ” so far :— ., 

“*(1) Since the opening of the battle on July Ist we have taken 26,735 
ey es (2) We have engaged 38 German divisions, of which 29 

ave been withdrawn in an exhausted or broken state. (3) We hold 
the half-moon of upland south of the Ancre, occupying every height of 
importance, and so have direct observation of the ground to the east 
and north-east. (4) The enemy has fallen back upon a fourth line 
behind the low ridge just west of the Bapaume-Transloy Road.” 
It need only be added that in the most recent fighting our 
losses have been considerably less than earlier in the push. . 

The Macedonian news is also good. The Bulgarians have 
had to give way all along their line of defence, which ran from 
the south-west to the south-east of Monastir. At Kenali, in 
the centre of the Allied advance, the Serbian, French, and 
Russian troops are only ten miles from the town. That is to 
say, the outer defences have been abandoned by the Bulgarians, 
and the fall of the town itself cannot be far distant. That 
will have a very depressing effect upon the Bulgarians when 
it happens. We imagine that their spirits are not very high 
as it is. Accounts of the fighting east of the Struma seem to 
show that they are suffering like all half-hearted armies. The 
British troops have taken heavy toll of them in the local fight- 
ing, and the Bulgarians are conscious that, though losing men, 
they are really accomplishing nothing. 

There is least of all to say about the Russian fighting, for 
no issue has been reached as we write in the tremendous battle 
which is going on in Volhynia, west of Lutsk. The Russians 
are attempting to advance towards Vladimir-Volynski, and 
the Germans are still holding their ground. Hindenburg’s 
heart has always been in the Russian theatre of war, and 
there is no doubt that he has considerably strengthened the 
German line on the Kovel front. In particular, he fears a 
Russian break-through in the sector between Vladimir- 
Volynski and Sokal. The Kovel front is of vital importance 
to the Germans ; all their strategy in the East depends upon 
holding it. We can only wait. But we wait in confidence. 
At this moment the Russians are probably once more invisibly 
gaining the ascendancy, and the end of the battle will come 
witharush. As Napoleon said, very little happens in the early 
part of a battle, except that one side establishes its superiority. 





THE REPORT ON FOOD PRICES. 

HE Report of the Departmental Committee on Food 
Prices which was issued last week has been subjected 
to considerable hostile criticism in that section of the daily 
Press which has for many months past consistently endeavoured 
to convert an economic problem into a political issue. This 
section of the Press is disappointed because the Committee 
make no drastic proposals. Even the Minority, who while 
signing the main bulk of the Report add a few reflections 
of their own, suggest nothing definite. Apparently their 
whole anxiety in signing a separate Report at all was to 
prove to the world that the superabundant goodness of 
their hearts had not been destroyed by the overwhelming logic 
of facts. The main body of the Report is devoted to a pains- 
taking examination of the complicated tissue of facts, and to 

a careful consideration of how they can best be handled. 

The two commodities to which most attention is devoted 
are meat and milk. The Committee give in considerable 
detail the history of the rise in prices of meat, home and 
imported, since the war began. They show how the demand 
for meat has been increased by the operations of the war. Not 
only is the British soldier now consuming very much more 
meat than he did when he was a civilian, but French and 
Italian soldiers are doing likewise. Moreover, the French 
supply of home-grown meat has been very considerably 
reduced. “In the middle of 1915 the French cattle herd 
had been reduced by 2,300,000 head, partly owing to the 
ravages of the war and partly to the demands of the French 
Army. Foreign imports thus became a necessity.” Italy 
also has become a large purchaser of foreign meat. Very 
wisely, at an early stage in the war the British Board of 
Trade undertook the task of buying frozen meat, not only 
for the British Army, but also for the French and Italian 
Governments, so that competition in buying was advan- 
tageously avoided. In spite of this wise precaution, for 
which great credit is due to the Board of Trade and to the 
three Governments concerned, a rise in price of meat at 
the foreign sources of supply was inevitable in view of the 


places as Combles so that they must fall through becoming | increased demand. No power on earth could prevent the 
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Argentine grower from putting up his prices when he found | the expression of a pious hope that persons who are a 
that there was an enormously increased demand for his | manual workers will diminish their consumption Ye a 
produce, though to some extent the Board of Trade has | in order to leave more available for those engaged in _ 
been able to influence South American supplies by the control | manual labour. As regards milk, the Committee make a 
it acquired over the insulated shipping necessary for the | very important suggestion that, in view of the fiom = 
transport of refrigerated meat. In the case of Australasia, | milkers, and the consequent reduction of dairy Linda, s 
again, both the Australian and the New Zealand Govern- | Board of Agriculture, through the County War A rricult me 
ments greatly helped the situation by agreeing to purchase | Committees and similar organizations, should take ama 
on behalf of the Mother Country all the beef, mutton, and | steps to induce women to take up dairy work and to punk 
lamb available for export. Prices f.o.b. were amicably | farmers to employ them. In their final suggestions } 
arranged, and the whole exportable supply was duly shipped. | Committee recognize what is the root difficulty to be oventand 
Unfortunately, however, a severe drought in 1915 destroyed | Taking the country as a whole, the rise in prices has me 
a large quantity of stock, thus curtailing Australian supplies. | produced any real suffering. On the contrary, the oe 
The Committee report that, considering all the circumstances | mass of the population is better off than ever before Bh cm, 
of an abnormal situation, the buying on behalf of the Board | increased earnings and other new sources of income me 
of Trade has been economical. as separation allowances, have more than made up for tha 
The next problem is that of transport. The newspapers | increase in prices. There remain, however, a considerably 
who make it part of their commercial business to exploit the | ™nority who have suffered very heavily from the rise jy 
question of prices have been long engaged in denouncing the | PTCes. The obvious way of dealing with this difficulty is by 
criminality of shipowners in asking for higher freights for the | ™!Sing the wages of the least well-paid workers. This would 
use of their ships, and have attributed a great deal of the rise | Dot, of course, cover the whole ground, for there would stilj 
in the price of foodstuffs to this cause. The Report of the | Temain people with fixed incomes who could not so be dealt 
Committee on Prices shows that though, as every one knows, | with, but it would remove the greater part of the present evil, 
freights have gone up very greatly, the addition to prices due | The Committee are to be congratulated upon the courage 
to that cause is relatively small. To some extent credit | that they have shown in refusing to pander toa purely political 
must be given to the Government for this fact. ‘ The arrest | agitation. The same courage has been shown by Mr. Runciman. 
of freights in the autumn of 1914 was effected by the inter- | In a recent speech at Dewsbury he dealt with the criticisms 
vention of the Government to moderate the rise of Plate | brought against the Government for refusing to establish g 
freights for meat. Systematic shipping arrangements were | general system of maximum prices, and pointed out unanswer- 
afterwards made and the insulated spaces on all British ships | ably that the first business of the Government was to see 
trading to South America and Australia were requisitioned, | that the nation had adequate supplies; the question of prica 
so that freights were regulated in a manner which prevented | came second. Apparently a great many people are incapable 
any serious addition to meat prices on that score.” The | of understanding that if prices are fixed below a point which 
Committee report that the total effect of freights upon the | the producer considers adequate he will refuse to sell. The 
price of meat, including the increase in freights since the war | fixing of maximum prices in the case of commodities purchased 
began, is not more than a penny per pound. At the same ; from neutral countries is clearly futile, for, unless they are 
time, they lay great stress on the lack of shipping as a factor | fixed at or above the market rate, which would not benefit 
in preventing the transport of an adequate amount of meat | the consumer, the producer would send his stuff elsewhere, 
to this country and to our Allies, and they believe that if | A somewhat different consideration applies to commodities 
more shipping were available larger quantities could be | produced at home. It was possible to go through the form 
obtained from the Australasian Dominions and from else- | of fixing maximum prices for coal by leaving the coalowners 
where. The reflection will naturally occur that possibly the | a very considerable margin; but, as recent experience in 
limitation of freights in the meat trade is itself one of the | South Wales has shown, it was subsequently necessary to 
causes of the restriction of tonnage. The British and Allied | raise the price. To attempt gencrally to fix prices below the 
Governments cannot commandeer neutral shipping, and if , market level would result in a refusal on the part of producers, 
neutrals find that by local legislation in Australia they are | as in the case of milk, to supply the required article. A 
prohibited from obtaining what they consider adequate | general policy of maximum prices can, in fact, only be carried 
freights, they will settle the problem for themselves by refusing | out by means of industrial compulsion; and that, apart 
to go near that island continent. That, indeed, is what is from political opposition, is on administrative grounds 
now happening. Shipowners in all parts of the world are absolutely impracticable. The idea of sending policemen 
avoiding Australia, as far as their commitments enable them round the suburbs of London to seize idle women and force 
to do so, because they have been terrorized by the requisition- | them to become dairymaids is, on the face of it, absurd. 
ing policy of the Australian Government. | The idle women, whose work is so badly needed, can only 
Finally, as regards the distribution of meat in this country, be coerced by public opinion or tempted by high pay, and 
the Committee report that though the firms engaged in this | high pay is impossible unless high prices are paid. Instead 
trade are undoubtedly doing better than they were before | of declaiming against the rise of prices, we ought to welcome 
the war, they are not making such inflated ‘profits as are that rise as the best possible means of stimulating producers 
recorded in some of our leading “ war industries.” | here and in all parts of the world to increase the supply of 


Passing to the question of milk, the Report opens by | the commodities we require. 
calling attention to the fairly obvious fact that if a farmer | 
can secure higher profits by selling his cows to the butcher | TERMS OF PEACE.—A VOICE FROM THE GRAVE. 

. © . - © . . . 
he will not continue the labour of carrying on a dairying | -¥ OOD luck and one of Messrs. Thorp’s provincial cata- 
trade. The trouble and expense and worry involved in the W  logues of second-hand books lately put into our posses- 
dairying business are enormous, Feeding-stuffs have almost | gion a square-shaped pamphlet of the year 1710 entitled 
doubled in price; labour is extremely difficult to obtain. | « (oy siderati > ba, lian sing 
raphe ap wlll onpeend oP haat on. Aa ge Meg e | ** Con: iderations on _Peace and War, under the following 
eat . S$ are being compelicd, Irom sheer lack | Heads: I. Whether it be the Interest of the Allies to consent 
of milkers, to slaughter their cows, The inference is that the | to a Peace in this Conjuncture. II. Upon What Conditions a 
-eanagr must get 6 — og _ “> in order to induce | Lasting Peace may be Expected. III. The Means for Obtain- 
1im to continue in the trade. 1ether there is any margin | ; : ' —s5 : iz . 
semi ; hae Glee ahenin ok the euitihe of a | ng such Conditions. (London : t rinted for B. Bragge at 
De ey ee ee ae eS ae the Raven in Paternoster Row.) The appropriateness of 
to the consumer is considered at some length by the Committee, | the pamphlet to our circumstances is so amazing, and the 
but they come to the conclusion that there is very little to be | verve of the pamphleteer is so memorable—his style is full of 
gained. The cost of distributing milk from house to house is point, and his policy of patriotism and good sense that we 
scien in London it may be “ reckoned at at least 6d. | cannot resist making some extracts from his pages. He may 
ae ar — or he C: k ; have been too impetuous, but he had the root of the matter 
° s a a fae > il ake . ive . . sé oe 
aveng oan ye acts, the Committee make their recom- | jn him. He wanted to “ engage the enemy more closely ! 
mendations based upon a common-sense interpretation of | and he wanted to avoid at all costs a patched-up, unper- 
va) © . i >} 1 2 : ec *. » ¢ “ « . = ’ 4 
those facts. ‘heir first proposal is that, as far as possible, manent peace. Above all, he wanted to destroy the condi- 
the construction of mercantile shipping should be expedited | tions which had made Louis XIV., our then enemy, the scourge 
so as to increase the tonnage available for bringing food to | of freedom 

: , Thay a _ > aka 7 . ° ° 
this country. They also urge that steps should be taken to The pamphlet is dedicated to the Right Honourable John 
prevent congestion in docks and on railways so as to economize | Lord Sommers, Lord President of Her Majesty's most Honour- 

° : ° 3 . ° " ae . s Svy s . 
shipping by avoiding delay in unloading. They next urge that | able Privy Council. The dedication opens with these words :— 
the policy of restricting the importation of unnecessary “ Tf anything can justify the Presumption of this Address, it is the 
commodities should be carried out still further, and they add ' Importance of the Subject, which may render it worthy of Your 
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‘n's most serious and mature Attention ; since the Happiness 

Lacdehip Kingdoms has so great a Dependence on their Governors 
‘i prehensions of the Circumstances of their Enemies.” . 

P 
Then follows @ preface :— 

“The Blessings of Peace are so many and so valuable, that nothing is 

natural than to wish for the Enjoyment of them. But as it is 
or Thing and not the Name of Peace only that is desirable, the Design 
Oe ie short Tract is to convince such of my Countrymen as are not 
: ady sensible of it, that it is not yet time to conclude a Peace, except 
nog suffer our selves to be deluded into such a one, as would in 
oI robability ontail upon us greater Miseries than those we have 
alate undergone. . . - I shall say little to the Style and Method, 
hich must be submitted to other Judgments. Every Subject can’t 
be handled with equal Fluency ; nor did I so much attend to the Cadency 
¢ Words and Smoothness of Expression, but that I must acknowledg 
that more leisure might have made the Picce muse polite. However, 
uch aa it is you have it; I hope I have writ so as to be understood, 
snd only wish the thing may be of as much Service to the Nation, as it 
was intended by the Author.” 

There is an analytical table of contents, some of the headings 
sf which we give here :— 

“The Plan of the Discourse. . . . Six Conditions necessary for securing 
the Peace of Europe. There can be no effectual security for the Peace, 
without restoring the States of France. That the Allies might 

: rance their Affairs by a Descent. That this would not prejudics 
much adva : soy : pre) 
but further their Designs in Flanders. Several Thoughts concerning the 
Refugees. - Reasons for encouraging a Descent from Antient and 

4 istory. The Policy of France and their Thoughts as to a 
Modern Histor) : 8 
Descent.”” 

>“ Descent ’ our author means a sudden and unsuspected 

By susp 
invasion of, or attack upon, the enemy. He writes of a 
descent or invasion as modern critics write of a diversion. 
He would have called the Salonika Expedition a descent, 

d would probably have approved it. His words, indeed 
an I : , ’ 
raise the whole problem of petits paquels. That our author 
perceives, and he gallantly does battle with those who, then as 
now, declared that the war could be won in Flanders and 
France and nowhere else, and that it was a crime to withdraw 
a single soldier from the Western Front :— 


—_— 


“To this [the plea for a descent] it will perhaps be objected, That 
there will be no occasion for a Descent, since the Duke of Marlborough’s 
Army is already quartered on the Frontiers, and will be joined again 
next Spring by the Prince Eugene with the Imperial Forces which served 
under him this year, in order to penetrate nto Picardy next Campaign : 
That the sparing Troops for a Descent would weaken His Grace's Army, 
which is not fit to be done, etc. ‘Tis true there is some Probability that 
these two famous Heroes may in a Campaign more finish their glorious 
Progress, which possibly may end at the Louvre. Our British Scipio 
has spread our Fame from the Danube to the Banks of the Maese, the 
Dyle and the Lys; and in concert with his Companion in Arms and 
Glory, tho Saviour of Italy, and the other Terror of France (whom I 
would call the modern Hannibal, if possessing all his warlike Wiles and 
Vertues, he were not exempted from his Vices) he has almost broken the 
Oppressor into Pieces, aa carry d the Terrors of the War to his very 
Door. Nay, they have already pull'd down his strongest Defences, 
and reduced three of his Impregnables [Tournay, Lille, and Menin}, 
and I suppose have now convinc’d him, that he has too presumptu- 
ously assumed his darling Title of Invincible, which cannot with safety 
be ascrib'd to the greatest Conqueror, till Death has put it beyond the 
Power of his enemies to foil him. But yet as I believe it will be allow'd 
that it is also possible this may take more than one or perhaps two 
Campaigns to perform, it may not be amiss to endeavour to fall upon 
such Methods as may be most effectual for furthering their progress on 
that side, by making a Diversion somewhere else that may very much 
facilitate their Designs. . As to the Objection of weakening the 
Duke of Marlborough’s Army, I answer in the first Place, That if 
- Measures be taken to propose effectually the Thing to other 
’owers, we need not be alone in the Undertaking: Nor are wo under 
any necessity of weakening much our Army in Flanders for such an 
Expedition. But if we did draw off a few Battalions from thence, and 
if they be imployed in a proper place, they will infallibly make such a 
Diversion as will oblige the French to detach at least twice the number 
from their Army. . . . It may perhaps be urged, that such an Expedition 
might be attended by many Dangers and Difficulties, and that the late 
Disaster of the King of Sweden, so recent in our Memory, ought to make 
us woll consider the Consequences of such an Attempt, before we go 
upon it. Why truly I never heard that anything could be undertaken 
in War without somo Danger. But if the Advantage that probably may 
attend the Success be such as may be worth the running of the Hazard, 
I think we should not be deterred from it on that Account. The King 
of Sweden, indeed, has lost his Army, but most people (nay his own 
Generals) think he has no body to blame for it but himself.” 


But the pamphlet is not confined to advocating a policy of | 


diversion, which we quote, of course, for its historical rather | 


than for its practical interest. Plenty of other subjects are 
dealt with; for example, the possibility of invasion :— 


“It has always been the policy of France to carry the War into their 
Enemies Country ; and altho’ they be infinitely inferior to the Allies 
by Sea, such an Opinion have they of the good effects of an Invasion, 
that they would certainly have landed their Troops last year, if our 
Fleet had not prevented them. And as we have, I hope, no reason to be 
apprehensive of their Strength at Soa, if we will be at the pains to exert 
our own; I think we should endeavour to try the experiment with them, 
Which they wer so lately about to put in practice against us.” 


It is when we reach our author's remarks on the inexpedi- 





historical parallel. Substitute “ Germany ” for “ France ” and 
we want no better warning than the following :— 


“It is an old Observation, and a truc one, That the French have fot 
the most part repair'd by their Craft and Subticty in Negotiations, the 
Losses they have sustain’d in War; and I am afraid we shall have 
more reason than ever to say so, if a Peace be concluded upon the Terms 
that are now, or have been lately proposed by France. . . . Tho Kingdom 
of France is so rich in itself, and produces so vast a quantity of the most 
valuable Merchandizes and Commodities ; and Commerce and Naviga- 
tion have beon of late so vastly improved by the excellent Lawa estab- 
lish’d for that purpose and the Encouragement given to Trade ; that were 
it possible that Nation could be so far exhausted as not to have a Million 
of Mony in the Kingdom, yet give them but ten years Peace and Trade, 
and they will be able once again to wrestle for the Universal Empire, 
for which they have from the time of Francis I. so eagerly contended. 
. . » Therefore I think the Allies ought not to let slip the present Oppor- 
tunity, to try whether this may not be the time appointed by Heaven, 
for making Retaliation to that provoking Nation, for the manifold 
Desolations with which they have afflicted all their Neighbours. . 
Our enemy is by the Goodness of God brought to great Straits, as ‘tis 
in vain for him any longer to dissemble. . . . They have lost the best of 
their Generals, their Armies are dispirited, their People discontented, 
the Poor in the greatest Misery, and the Rich in the greatost Perplexity. 
Their Trade is interrupted by Sea (except to Spain and its Dependencies} 
and their Harvest and Vintage have boen very bad these two years past ; 
the Royal Treasury is long ago exhausted, the Crown considerably in 
debt, and their Credit in general sunk at home and abroad. To make a 
peace with them now, without such Terms as we find that haughty 
Monarch is absolutely resolv'd not to consent to, is to profane the Good- 
ness of God in throwing away and despising his Mercies. The Continu- 
ance of the War a little longer, will by God's Blessing make us our solves 
the absolute Masters of the Terms of Peace. And therefore whatever 
the Hardships of it may be, we should endure them with Chearfulness, 
as the Forerunnors of a long and certain Peace. That unhappy people 
pays much dearer for a War that compleats their Ruin, than we do ot the 
same War, without which our Destruction could not have been prevented. 
Let us then imitate their Patience, and the unshaken Constancy and 
Firmness of the rest of our Allies, who are resolved to stand it out te 
the last Extremity ; and never consent to any Peace with the Common 
Enemy, till a more real and effectual Security be obtain'd for the Presor- 
vation of it, than that of the Faith and Honour of the Most Christian 
King, which he has ever made subservient to his Interest, or rather te 
his Ambition.” 


The pamphieteer’s wise argument as to the impossibility 
of expecting that any people will spontaneously and during a 
foreign war assert their rmght to rule their own fate and be 
captains of their own souls must be our next quotation : 


* Now if in the very Contre of a Nation, where the Government is 
as arbitrary as at Constantinople, some of the People are come to that 
extremity as to despise Gallies, Racks and Wheels; what numbers may 
we suppose to be in the same sentiments, and what might we not expect 
from a Nation so justly exasperated, if we did but afford them the 
opportunity, which it is in our power to give them, of recovering that 
antient Gallick Liberty which thoy have now too dearly paid for the 
loss of, ever to suffer thomselves to be tricked out of it again: and which 
would be to us their Deliverers perhaps the only certain Pledg of our 
future Security and Repose ? To expect that tho people without any 
foreign Aid should take up Arms for the Recovery of their Liberty, is te 
believe them Madmen. | hope no body will deny that the Majority of 
the People of England was sufficiently weary of the Yoke of King James’ 
Administration ; yet I never heard that after Monmouth’s Death any 
body offered to stir till the Prince of Orange was landed, nor for somes 
days after. So unwilling are all mea to expose themselves to a terrible 
and a cruel Death, without some reasonable Ground to hope that thoy 
may better their Condition: Which the People of France, however 
much inclined to it, will hardly be able to accomplish of themsolves, 
but might easily do it with some small assistance from their Neighbours : 
Which I[ think, were there no other motive to prompt us to it and 
tho’ it were not so visibly as it is our Interest, yet are we obliged 
by the common Ties of Humanity, much more in Christian Charity, 
and in Gratitude for our own late Deliverance from the like impending 
Miseries by such a seasonable and unexpected Succour, to stretch forth 
our helping Hand to our unfortunate Brethren ; who, I am_ porauaded, 
would receive us with as much joy and Satisfaction as his late Majesty 
King William was receiv'd here. It will perhaps be said, as I have heard 
it objected by some who have, I doubt, more Tenderness for France than 
is well consistent with the Character of a right old Englishman; That 
the reducing of that Kingdom so low is the Highway to expose once 
more the Fate of all Europe to the Ambition of the House of Austria, 
by which France about an age ago, even with the Assistance of Britain 
and Holland, could scarce save herself from being swallow'd up. Why 
truly I do very well know that time was when France was the Bulwark 
of Europe against Philip [I., assisted by the Emperor his Cousin ; and for 
that reason [ shall never desire the Fall of the French Monarchy, but 
only wish for the Reduction of it to a more Christian State.” 


Here is a passage which throws no little light upon the 
proper way to treat a military autocracy supported by a 
Junker class, or, as the pamphlet calls them in plain terms, 
an “ indigent Gentry ” :— 

“* Now I shall refer it to the impartial Reader to judge, what an ambi- 
tious Monarch, commanding so vast a number of indigent Gentry, may 
not undertake, as long as he is Master of all the Mony in the Kingdom. 
But if the Power of the Monarch was reduced to its antient Bounds, 
the Nobility and the People restored to their native Privileges, and the 
Disposal of their Purses put in the hands of the States of the Kingdom, 
as till of late it ever was and ought to be; the neighbouring Nations 
might have some reason to expect such a Security for their Reposo, 
as I humbly presume to affirm, they cannot possibly obtain upon any 
other Foundation whatsoever ; From whence I| crave leave to conclude, 
that it does not seem to me to bo the Interest of the Allies in General, 


‘ 


cacy of making a premature peace that the pamphlet becomes | and particularly of her British Majesty, to agree to a Peace on any other 
of serious import to ourselves and is more than a curious ' Terms....1 think it doos very clearly follow, That their domestick 
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Tyranny is the Basis of their foreign Usurpations; and that if their 
Power was once,reduced to its antient Bounds at home, it must of 
consequence sink abroad: as necessarily as the Effect must cease, 
when the Cause is taken away.” 

On politicians who are wise after the event and who forgot 
to prepare till it was almost too late our author is severe :— 

“ It were to be wished that the Gentlomen who are now so full of Fore- 
sight, and so very apprehensive of the bare Possibility of a remote 
Danger, had boen as willing as they were then able to have prevented 
the Calamities of these twenty years last past ; of which tho’ they them- 
selves were the Authors, by advicing the Court to sacrifice the Empire, 
Spain, Holland, Our selves, and in short all Europe, to the prevailing 
Cannons and Pistoles of Lewis XIV. in 1667, 1668, 1672, 1678, and 
1684, they do now exclaim against the late and the present Administra- 
tion, for unnecessarily (as they say) exhausting the Blood and Treasure 
of the Nation, in a necessary War which they themselves have entailed 
upon us,” 
However, he will have no partnership with the pessimists and 
professional growlers and grumblers, and he denounces “that 
Set of Men who leave nothing unattempted, which, as they 
apprehend, may tend to the lessening of the Respect that 
is due to the Government, or any concerned in it.” 

Before we leave this anonymous pamphlet we shall 
venture to make a suggestion as to its authorship. We 
are led by a close consideration of its style to hazard the 
opinion that it was written by that most admirable of Whig 
publicists, Captain George St. Loe, whose eloquent pamphlet 
on the need for compulsory military service, published about 
1695, we have so often referred to and quoted from in these 
pages. The keenness, the dialectic skill, the lucidity of 
Considerations on Peace and War all point to the author 
being Captain St. Loe. No other man then alive, unless it be 
Defoe, was capable of work so excellent in the region of 
political journalism. 








“DE MINIMIS.” 
T is good for every man’s character that there should be some 
spiritual region in which he can do as he likes, some land of 
little things where he may be delivered altogether from the tyranny of 
the long arm. Most Englishmen feel this instinctively, and there is 
ecrtainly no country in which de minimis non curat lex can be said 
with so much truth. Hitherto our countrymen have preserved and 
have diligently enlarged the liberties of what we might call the 
Kingdom of “Minima.” Manners are freer than they were. 
Fashions, especially what we may call class fashions, tend to be less 
tyrannous. In Thackeray’s day the whole middle class lived more 
or less alike. Now the poor live as they can and the educated as 
they please. If Thackeray could come back, how Bohemian he 
would think us all! True, there are social shibboleths still ; but 
the world to which they apply becomes smaller and more 
exclusively feminine. Occasionally one hears some one say: “ There 
are no eccentrics now.” The truth is, there are so many that they 
pass unnoticed. 

We do not greatly regard ridiculously small offences any longer, 
nor trouble over small losses; neither are we shocked at small 
extravagances. We seldom apply our laws, or even our principles, 
where trifles are concerned. We make no idols of our conventions. 
Rather we love them—the older the better—as children love dolls ; 
but, like children, we do not hesitate to knock them about ; indeed, 
few of them can be said to be intact. We all believe that this 
country is free in a sense in which no other country ever was or will 
be, and there is a sense of freedom here which even foreigners give 
us credit for. Sometimes one wonders whether the atmosphere 
of liberty has not more to do with temperament than with institu- 
tions. Just now the nation is angry—does well, no doubt, to be 
angry. But a righteously angry man is apt to lose some of his 
natural graces of temperament, and so to * even himself” to the 
persons with whom he is at variance. In the domestic life of a city 
or an individual the rigour of the game should never be applied if 
domestic life is to be happy and to give room for development, and 
if the good name of law and order is to be preserved. Just 
now we have noticed—in very little things—a perverse tendency to 
hold up the mirror to Prussia. It must, one hopes, be the merest 
passing phase ; but the tendency is so dangerous and little liberties 
are so yaluable that it is surely every one’s duty to hold fast by our 
ancient custom in regard to the smallest things. We must always 
be in danger of crises like the present, in which our greater liberties 
must of necessity be curtailed ; but the spirit of freedom cannot be 
quenched while it can find a refuge in the world of things that do 
not matter. 

A scene which took place in the presence of the writer 
in a London omnibus will illustrate our fears. ‘‘ You would not 


take my badge number just for that ? ” said a very young omnibus 
conductress, in a timid voice, to a hard-eyed passenger before whom 
she trembled. As the dispute, or rather the arraignment, continued 





newcomers learnt that the girl had allowed a lady with a very an 
dog tucked under her cloak to remain for abo mi ladil 

gz clo. or about a minute inside the 
*bus. The circumstances, it appeared, were special. The day wag 
rainy, the dog infinitesimal, the time of his shelter under the 
ambulant roof almost to be counted in seconds. ‘“ He was very 
small dog,” she pleaded with the unwisdom of youth; “ he sat on 
her knee the whole time—indeed, he was under her cloak.” The 
self-constituted judge continued the persecution. “I take no 
interest in those details,” said he. “I don’t care if the dog was 
small or big, or how long he was in the "bus, or whether he sat on 
the owner or the owner sat on him. What I want to find out js 
and mind, I will sift this matter to the bottom—had you or had you 
not discretion to let him get in at all?” The girl looked distressed, 
She murmured that she had not been long at the work, and that she 
hadn’t thought that such a moment's departure from regulations 
would matter. “Can't you understand the meaning of the word 
‘principle’ ?” continued the upholder of the law. The girl made no 
answer, and went on with her work. After a short visit to the top of 
the vehicle she returned distinctly cheered. Her face was composed, 
and she no longer looked in danger of crying. Her calmerexpression 
did not escape her accuser. ‘‘I am going to sift the matter,” he 
said, as she passed him; and seeing her face fall once more, he 
appeared satisfied, and got out of the "bus, unfortunately before the 
present writer—a person, alas ! of infirm purpose—had plucked up 
courage to call him a German. As for the little conductress, whether 
he managed to get her reprimanded or not, the very word 
“principle” probably stank in her nostrils for some time to 
come, and seemed in her mind synonymous with nothing but 
harshness. 

It is a strange fact, but nothing seems to cause so much respect 
for law and order as a sort of righteous inexactitude in its imposition, 
Without doubt the Magistrates of England have made the law very 
widely respected by a judicious non-enforcement of it. Very few 
men and women grow up with a real distaste for religion unless it has 
been made applicable in their youth to indifferent trifles. They 
must not do this, that, and the other entirely indifferent action 
because, forsooth, it would be displeasing to God Almighty. The 
back of conscience may easily be broken, and healthy young people 
instinctively shake off a too heavy burden. A region ought to be 
left which the outward laws even of religion do not touch. Other- 
wise we may approach the lamentable and contemptible state of 
mind of certain renowned religious persons of the past, who 
tormented their consciences about morsels of meat unwittingly 
swallowed on a Friday. It is noticeable with what warmth freedom 
in the matter of trifles is upheld in the Scripture. Our Lord may, 
without irreverence, be said to have ridiculed the people who made 
principle apply to trifles. It did not matter, He said, about such 
things, and when He wanted an ear of corn He plucked it whoever 
the owner and whatever the day of the week. He seemed to take it 
for granted that a man’s soul cannot endure a system of complete 
regulation. 

The extreme preoccupation with pence which is so noticeable just 
now among educated women cannot but have a narrowing and 
enervating effect upon their minds. After all, mental energy 
cannot be weighed in the balance against coppers. Of course, the 
principle of economy ought to be enforced, but it should not be 
carried into that lawless region which is every man’s recreation- 
ground, every man’s escape from the strenuousness of life. In war 
time life is ten times more strenuous than usual. It seems 
certain that some amount of holiday is essential to maintain 
full energy in men—some “leave” must be granted. Inward 
“leave” is needed too. We must get away sometimes from the 
stern world of duty and take holiday among little things. 

It is said that there is a madman in all of us. Without doubt 
there is a rebel, and the sensible Englishman always gives him & 
little rope. We talk more sheer nonsense on purpose than any 
nation under the sun, and the more highly educated the circle we 
enter the more nonsense do we hear. The Land of Nonsense is & 
part of the Kingdom of “ Minima,” and the slightest attempt to 
reduce this territory has always proved disastrous. Neither men 
nor children will submit to speak the truth always. Their mental 
and spiritual health demands a licensed escape from responsibility, 
logic, and accuracy. The uneducated classes do not live among 
such a network of by-laws, conventional and other, as those in @ 
class above them. From the moment that an educated man performs 
his toilet in the morning to the moment that he goes to bed at night 
he is constantly submitting to some sort of regulation. A few 
such men—not the best—break free and go and live in the wild. 
For simple people the yoke is less uneasy. Just lately they also 
have been brought by circumstances under a far stricter discipline 
than they were accustomed to, and what is the result? A whole 
lot, one had almost said a whole literature, of nonsense springs Up in 
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See 
their talk. The civilian world is laughing over the good-humoured 


nonsense talked by “Tommy ”—when it is not crying over his 
death or his sufferings. ’ 

Certain people have no sympathy whatever with those who 
expend time, trouble, and affection upon pets. We have heard 
quite amiable persons lately expressing a wish that all pet animals 
should be taxed out of existence. But pets are the fauna of the free 
land of little things—the little inferior children towards whom we 
have no responsibility but to make them happy, and whom we may 
with clear conscience send out of existence when it is no longer in 
pur power to do so. To make laws inimical to their existence is 
tyranny. Are we to do nothing, have nothing, and say nothing 
that is not useful 2? Of course there is always a certain danger lest 
we enlarge too far the border of the lawless iand. It is difficult to 
draw the line between big and little. But too much freedom seems 
to have a better effect upon character than too little. Extremes 


” 


meet. Without moderation we might slip backward into savagery. | kind 
|} Kinc 


On the other hand, we do not want to be dragged forward into 


Prussianism. 





AN ABJECT PRINCE. 
HE “interview” which the German Crown Prince gave to an 


American correspondent, and which was summarized in the | 


Times of Tuesday, is one of the most curious, and for us (from the 
military point of view) one of the most encouraging, incidents in 
the war. The Crown Prince has evidently got his tail down—so 
hard down that one wonders if it will ever come up again. To say 
that is to speak merely in the casual spirit which the Crown Prince 
affected in part of the interview when he remarked: “It is a pity 
that all cannot be gentlemen and sportsmen, even if we are enemies.” 
But we feel that the reproachful terms of a good sportsman who is 
disappointed in his enemy cannot be our model in expressing our 
opinion of the Crown Prince. It would be very agreeable, if war 
were still allowed by the Germans to have the generous and 
chivalrous touch of even mediaeval times, to reciprocate as far as 
possible the Crown Prince’s sporting language. Normally it goes 
sorely against the grain, when a man who has disgraced himself by 
unsportsmanlike conduct seems inclined to apologize and to promise 
reform, not to encourage him to go further. But in this case it is 
impossible either to forget the devilish injury which the Crown 
Prince, and his father, and his fellow-leaders have done to the 
civilized world, or to accept with a pretence of patience what the 
Crown Prince says in the rest of the interview. The rest of the 
interview is indeed a pitiful appeal for mercy from the men to whom 
the Crown Prince swore to show no mercy. It is a humiliating 
performance ; it is humiliating to the man who thus speaks, and it 
produces a sense of humiliation, for the sake of their common 
manhood, in any one who reads the Crown Prince’s words. We 
confess that we could have more respect for a fire-breathing professor 
of frightfulness than for the Crown Prince in this abject mood. 
Count Reventlow, or Count Zeppelin, or Admiral Tirpitz, we imagine, 
would continue to urge frightfulness to the last syllable of recorded 
time. “We have always preached frightfulness and we shall 
perish in that cause, believing in it to the end.” But the gorge rises 
at the spectacle of a man who talks of sportsmanship after renouncing 
all the laws of the game. ‘The “ bad loser” docs not know what 
sportsmanship means. The Crown Prince appears as the worst 
loser with whom the history of war has made us acquainted. Even 
while he pitifully appeals to be let off easily he maliciously attributes 
all the blame for what is happening to those who have taken his 
punishment in hand. Walking delicately before his American 
interviewer, he amiably says that he has had, and hopes that he 
Let him not be mistaken on 
Any one 


itill has, many friends in England. 
that point. He has not got a single friend in England. 
who might have been inclined to think of the possibility of forgetting 
his official sanction of crime will be hardened by his despicable 
message to American readers. 

The Imperial Chadband begins on the dreadfulness of war as 
though it had been thrust on innocent German victims by the 
militarism of other countries :— 

“* Have you had a chance to see enough of this dreadful business ? ° 
the Crown Prince asked, ‘ or does your heart already ache enough over 
the sorrows which have descended upon this bad region of the earth ? 
What a pity, what a pity, itis! All this terrible extinction of human 
life is blasting the hope and expectancy of youth, and mortgaging 
our energies and resources far into the future. It is not alone for German 
lives, for wasted German energies, that we mourn. We are well able, 
at least comparatively well able, to bear it. But all the world, including 
America, which has invested in the Entente’s ch 
have to aid in footing the bill. That, of course, is one reason why the 
sympathies of your capitalists are with our enemies. Isn't there a 
book which says, “* Where the treasure is, there the heart is ?’” 
Who would suppose from the evidence of these words that they came 
from a member of the Imperial House which for many years had 











rattled the sabre whenever it desired to make a diplomatic point ; 
which had kept Europe in continual dread of war; which had 
provoked and hectored France year after year; which had torn 
up the public law of Europe when it incited Austria to annex 
Bosnia and Herzegovina; and which finally refused to stay its hand 
when at the last moment before the war Lord Grey desperately 
offered to consider any reasonable proposal for the sake of peace ? 

The Crown Prince goes on :— 

“ Tell me, of all the generals, all the men, you see on this front, is there 

one who has not bewailed the dreadful necessities pressed upon us by 
this combat? You saw yesterday many horrible instruments of 
destruction we are using—our heavy projectile shells, shrapnel, grenades, 
liquid fire, bayonets, and knives. You know something of the labours 
with which we are perfecting the effectual use of these instruments. 
I hope you have not failed to be impressed with the fact that every 
general, every officer, every man, would far rather see all this labour, 
skill, education, intellectual resource, and physical prowess devoted 
to the tasks of upbuilding and lengthening life, subduing the common 
enemies of men—disease and material obstacles to the progress of man- 
rather than devoted to the destruction of other men.” 
No one need doubt that every German officer and man would prefet 
to see military effort directed at this moment to any other object 
than prolonging the war. But who introduced the “ horrible 
instruments of destruction ” which are chiefly to be deplored in this 
war? Who broke every law and custom of war, and infamously and 
cruelly seized the unfair advantage of using poisonous gas and liquid 
fire? Who bombarded open towns on the coast, and dropped bombs 
indiscriminately on the civilian population of great industrial 
centres ? 

The Crown Prince reached the sickening limit of his feeble 
effrontery when he said, in complaining of the alleged American 
unfriendliness to Germany :— 

“It is true you file protests against British interference with your 

commerce, British rifling of your mails and intrusions in your domestic 
affairs. But these seem to be mere matters of form ; they mean nothing, 
When, however, we Germans deem ourselves forced by the exigencies 
of this moral combat to take measures of self-protection which are not 
agreeable to you you denounce us a6‘ barbarians.’ You excuse anything 
on the part of England, but seom incapable of making any allowanco 
whatever for conditions which impel us to exert to the uttermost our 
resources for defence.” 
The words “ mere matters of form” are accidentally well chosen. 
The examination of mails and intrusion in domestic affairs are 
matters of form and do “ mean nothing” when compared with the 
sending of innocent men, women, and children to the bottom of the 
sea without a word of warning. They truly mean nothing when 
compared with the tearing up of treaties, the shooting of hostages, 
the massacre of suspected persons without trial, the burning of towns 
as a method of intimidation in a conquered territory, and the bodily 
deportation of civil populations. 

With these crimes on the conscience of his country the Crown 


“ ” 


Prince says: 

* We are all tired of the bloodshed. We all want peace. England is 
the Power responsible for the continuation of the hopeless effort to crush 
us. In this twentieth century of the Christian era mankind might 
have been expected to have arrived at some maturity of thought and 
behaviour. No one can witness, as you during the last fortnight have 
witnessed, the spectacle presented by this appalling sacrifice, this in- 
conceivable suffering, preposterously out of proportion to any result 
obtained, without wondering whether reason has fied from the earth.’ 
We are tired of the bloodshed. We are so tired of it that we intend 
that the men who had the power in 1914 to force this horror on the 
world out of their callous and insensate ambition shall never have 
that power agaia. We shall fight on, not in order to patch up a 
temporary mode of living in the same world with Germany that will 
give her the opportunity to force the horror on the world a second 
time, but in order to dictate terms to her rulers that will actually 
make reason return to the earth. 

The sentimental interest of the Crown Prince in peace now is as 
deeply discreditable to him as his cruel boastings were a year or two 
years ago. His new mood, like his former mood, has its object. 
He assumes the beggar’s whine. But to those 
who know the ways of the professional wrongdoer the very voice 
is not an appeal to pity, but a challenge to watchfulness in the 


He craves peace. 


interests of law-abiding men. 


I 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 
THE LIBRARY OF 


{To tHe Epiron oF THE 
Srr,—The Executive Committee (appointed carly in the year at a large 





LOUVAIN. 


“ SPECTATOR.” ] 


. —— shai 
ances of success, will | representative meeting, with Viscount Bryce, O.M., in the chair) for 


promoting the resuscitation of the Library at the University of Louvain 
after the war think that steps should now be taken to obtain contri- 
butions toward that object, either independently or in co-operation with 
similar Committees in France and elsewhere. The experience of the 
Rylands Library at Manchester, where a very considerable number of 
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valuable works have already been collected and arranged, so as to be 
ready for sending to Louvain when the time comes, shows that there 
are many people able and willing to come forward with books and 
ether help. Tho Committee, therefore, invite communications from 
sympathizers, and in particular suggest that lists or descriptions of 
books which they may be willing to give might be sent to the Com- 
mittce by any persons desirous of aiding the work. Mr. Hugh Butler 
(Librarian of the House of Lords), acting as Secretary of the Committee, 
will be happy to correspond with any one as to the classes of books 
which are likely to be acceptable at Louvain or as to any other points 
which may arise. It should be added that some preliminary expenses 
will have to be met, and that donations not exceeding two guineas 
would be gladly received and administered by Mr. Butler.--I am, 
Sir, &c., Murr MACKENZIE, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. 
House of Lords, S.W. 





GENERAL VON BERNHARDL 
{To THE EpiToR oF THE “ SPEcTATOR.”) 

&ir,--Your correspondent the Rev. T. B. A. Saunders is sadly at sea 
in identifying General Friedrich von Bernhardi with the distinguished 
soldier, diplomatist, and author of interesting Memoirs, Major Theodor 
von Bernhardi (1802-1887), who, I believe, was his father. In every 
ease the mixing up of the two and the citing of Lord Acton in the matter 
have led your informant into a maze of fancy, not to say fiction. The 
General whose name as the authoritative exponent of Germany's war 
ambitions has been brought to our ken nearly every day since the 
beginning of the war was a plain Lieutenant of Hussare in 1870, who 
only entered the Army in the previous year. The story how he came to 
incur the displeasure of Bismarck and to be distinguished by Moltke 
belongs to fable-land. Bernhardi passed through the usual routine of 
the military career. The only noteworthy appointment he ever held 
was that of Military Attaché —may we not say official military spy ?— 
at Berne in 1891, and he was retired from the Army in 1909 at the age of 
sixty. As recently as the year 1912 his name is not mentioned in the 
German books of reference in connexion with any literary production 
whatsoever. Asa boy I used to shoot partridges in the fields adjoining 
the village of Kunnersdorf, in Silesia, near which the General's modest 
ancestral home is situated. Not far off, in the valley at the foot of the Giant 
Mountains, lies the old town of Hirschberg, whither of an evening men of 
his stamp—rctired officers, bureaucrats, and local landowners—are apt 
to congregate around the Stammtisch (reserved table) at their favourite 
wineshop. I can well imagine the hilarious frame of mind of Bernhardi’s 
envious and critical boon companions when they discuss the world-wide 
eelebrity of ce brave troupier, who, however, it must be admitted, has 
shown a remarkable phonographic aptitude at middle age for committing 
to paper the yeasty, ill-digested ideas which for years past have floated 
about in the cloudy atmosphere at similar convivial gatherings through- 
out Germany. That Moltke never designated either father or son as 
the greatest of German military writers you may cheerfully accept on 
the authority of SipNey WHITMAN, 





THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 
(To THE EpITroR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ) 
§1r,—I think that the enclosed extract from a letter recently written by 
an Englishman temporarily resident in the United States to a friend in 
Yorkshire may be of interest at the present time :— 


* You will see in the newspapers some heated references to American 
interference with our blockade arrangements. Pay no heed to them, 
A Presidential election is in full blast, and toadying for votes is no new 
thing on either side of the Atlantic. One ounce of fact is worth a ton of 
political bombast. Here is the ounce: about a fortnight ago Mrs. T. 
and I were guests in a charming country house up the Hudson, an estate 
which would rank high even in Yorkshire. Our hosts and cight other 
se at the dinner-table were wholly of German extraction, while some 

ad actually been born and reared beyond the Rhine; yet, without 
exception, they were whole-heartedly on our side. The incident was so 
remarkable that attention was called to it, and we all agreed that it was 
literally typical of conditions in this country. Mrs. T. and I recently 
went to Kentucky, which, being in the Middle-West is reputedly pro- 
German. Cincinnati, which lies just across the Ohio, is notoriously so. 
Yet we never received a contrary word or cross look, although my wife 
waves the British flag on all occasions.” 
—I am, Sir, &e., 


G. A. M. 





RECRUITING IN IRELAND. 
{To THE Epiron oF THe “ SpEcraToR."') 
Ein,—The enclosed extract from a Dublin paper of last week may interest 
your readers. Comment is needless.—I am, Sir, &c., TIPPERARY, 





“ The Freeman's Journal, the official organ of the Nationalist Party, 
set forth yesterday the conditions under which voluntary recruiting can 
receive ‘ another chance in Ireland.’ They are as follows :—(1) Consecrip- 
tion must never be introduced in Ireland without Ireland's consent. 
(2) The abolition of martial law. (3) The dismissal of General Sir John 
Maxwell. (4) The withdrawal of the Coalition system from IJreland. 
(5) No further * harassing ’ of Irishmen temporarily resident in England, 
(6) Resumption of the work of preparing the Orders in Council for 
bringing the Home Rule Act into operation. (7) No imprisonment of 
Irishmen without trial. (8) The treatment of Irish rebellion prisoners 
as political prisoners. (9) The Home Rule Act must provide for the 
* ultimate integrity ’ of Ireland. The Freeman's Journal says that the 
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observance of all these conditions by the British Government will rey 
voluntary recruiting in Ireland.” 7 


ive 
[These clauses remind one of the impossible conditions introduced int 
bonds in the days when legal fictions held sway in our law “e 


John Styles shall ride to Rome in two days”’—then the bond was to 
be invalid.—-Ep. Spectator.] 





THE PETTY OFFICIAL. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’} 

Sir,—Will you allow an ex-Minister to bear testimony from personal 
experience to the absolute truth of your article in your last issue on 
“The Petty Official’ 2? It is very true, as you say, that legislation of 
the last ten to fifteen years has increased the number of officials not only 
in Imperial but in local affairs, and these same men are always trying 
to find more work so as to get one or more other small officials under them 
to increase their own importance and their own pay. You also refer to the 
injury suffered by the State due to the rivalry between Government 
offices, and I can here bear personal testimony to such rivalry being a 
constant source of delay and obstruction, But you do not refer to 
another cause of rivalry between Government Departments—] mean 
the personal jealousies of individual Ministers who are the political heads 
of such offices, and who, backed up by their per manent officials, are so 
often responsible for preventing another Minister anxious to initiate 
some real and useful reform by urging that the proposed legislation 
trenches upon their sphere of influence. Is it too much to hope that 
Lord Cromer, notwithstanding his many engagements, will take up this 
question in Parliament, as no man could do it better or carry more 
weight in the House in which he sits and with the public at large »~ 
I am, Sir, &c., A Privy Cowuncitior. 





| SCOTTISH WOODLANDS AND FORESTS AND THE SACRIFICE 


OF IMMATURE TIMBER. 

{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’} 
Sir,—Scotland is being slowly robbed of her woods—one sacrifice te 
the war to which she has willingly given so much else. But is the 
sacrifice not more grievous than is needful? One hears from all sides that 
it is too often the young and thriving woods that are being swept away 
while the older and riper timber is left. It seems that many think the 
lighter young stems make pit-props easier and cheaper than those that 
are more mature; but experts are telling ue now that with little trouble 
the older trees can quito well be used, and so save the timber crop of 
next generation. One hears of the woodcutter even holding his hand 
from ruthless slaughter of promising woods he is asked to sweep off, and 
foresters all over are shocked at what is allowed, and even encouraged, 
it is said. 

There is a Government-appointed Committee sitting in London te 
regulate the supply of home timber. Will it not raise a hand to stay the 
destruction that has begun ?_ It includes men of knowledge and taste, 
many of whom I am sure are readers of the Spectator, and one at least 
writes sometimes in itscolumne, Prices are permitted, if not encouraged, 
several times higher than before the war, and great temptation is hel 
out to timber-growers to sacrifice future interests, shelter and beauty, 
and, alas ! many are falling to it, though by no means all. Later it may 
be necessary, and therefore right, if the war is much prolonged, to sacri- 
fice the younger woods; but there is still a great deal of timber that is 
ripe to cut, and would not be much missed for shelter and beauty, and 
could be easily and cheaply marketed. Yet it is left and the other goes, 
more through ignorance, I hope, than recklessness or greed. 

In no other country in Europe would this be allowed, but here we have 
neither science nor system in our forestry. Yet Government was given 
powers to prevent all this, and I think few landowners would object. 
Why are these powers not used 2? The farmer here is forbidden to kill 
his calf, and to-day we have in Scotland two or three thousand calves more 
than last year, to help to make good war's wastage. For his woo!, hay, 
and straw he has to take a lower price than would be got in open market. 
There were grumbles at first, but these orders have been patriotically 
obeyed. Ido not think the timber-grower would be less patriotic. He has 
got from Government substantial relief from Death Duties, and he escapes 
the War Profits Tax. If his woods are in the Highlands, he gets for the 
war specially favourable freight rates for his pit timber, and lastly he 
can in many cases get Government help to replant and free advice from 
the Government Forest Officer of his district. With these advantages 
I can hardly think that any landowner would complain if Government, 
acting on expert advice, were to regulate the cutting of all timber and 
fix prices at moderate profit, during the war. Nor should he complain 
if the Timber Supply Committeo made it a condition of the large pur- 
chases it is making and the high prices it pays that wherever suitable 
the land be replanted. 

I do not know how matters stand in England. Hardwoods are not in 
quite so great demand as Scots fir and spruce, so possibly England it 
suffering less than Scotland. Your interest and influence extend both 
North and South, and I ask therefore your support in this appeal.—1 


am, Sir, &c., Scotus. 





LORD WELLESLEY’S SCHOOL FOR ADMINISTRATORS. 
{To THE Epiror or THE “ SrEecTATOR.”’} 
Sir,—The very interesting articlo on Lord Weliesley’s College at Fort 
William in your issue of September 9th closes with a sad, but surely 
unwarranted, regret for the failure from the first of the Marquess’s great 
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oun for securing a worthy education for the Civil Service of India, Nor 
does Canon Cowley-Brown’s letter (Spectator, September 16th) remove 
the sense of failure, early and complete, of a sagacious aad far-sighted 
But the facts, if followed out, may lead to a very different 
F aien Lord Wellesley’s foundation of the College at Fort William 
in 1300 led directly and speedily to the foundation in 1805 of “ The 
East India College, Herts,” for the training of all students qualifying 
for the Company's Civil Service in India. Tho Governor-General was 
supported at home in his groat and unflinching purpose by William Pitt 
and by the Board of Control. And the Directors of the E.LC., at first 
unanimous in opposing the scheme, finding that he, not they, was “the 
master” in this matter, came, as rapidly as time and distance would 
allow, to a compromise, whereby it was agreed that the Company 
should establish in England a College for the training of their “ writers ” 
for administrative work in India; while the College at Fort William 
snould be maintained, on a much reduced scale, for instruction in the 
yornacular languages of India of students as they passed out from 
land to take up their appointments. How the College in Hertford- 
shire fulfilled during fifty years the task of training men for worthy 
and efficient service is written large in the history of India throughout 
the nineteenth century : it may be read, in brief chronicle, in Professor 
Monier Williams's Memorials of Old Haileybury College, or even, in 
briefer summary, on the tablet in the chapel of new Haileybury, orected 
in 1897 by surviving civilians of the E.I. Company. On this, the Roll 
of Honour of the E.1. College, are recorded the names of “ forty members 
of the Indian Civil Service, sometime students at old Haileybury College, 
who lost their lives in the active discharge of their duty during the 
outbreak of Mutiny .. . in the years 1857 to 1859.” 

In writing of the original staff of the College at Fort William Canon 
Cowley-Brown does not name the Rev. William Carey, Baptist missionary 
at Serampore, appointed by the Marquess Wellesley as “ teacher,” 
afterwards Professor, “of the Bengali and Sanskrit languages.” This 
work Carey continued for thirty years. Among the young civilians who 
passed undor his instruction must have been one John Lawrence, 
futuro “saviour of India,’ who studied and resided at Fort William 
for ten months in 1830. The College was removed in 1835 to “ Writer's 
Buildings * (Tank Square, later Dalhousie Square), Calcutta. Exami- 
nations were held there till 1854, when the College was finally closed. 

The “Sciences,” “Botany, Chemistry, &c.,"" which the Marquees 
included in his courses of study, were not undertaken by the teaching 
staff in Hertfordshire. Scionce, indeed, as a subject for teaching was 
far to seck in the first half of last century. Not till late-Victorian 
times did Universities and schools, old and new, turn to develop this 
last-named of the Marquess’s comprehensive list of studics.—I am, 
Sir, &c. A. D, CARLISLE. 

Northacre, Godalming. 





ASTRONOMY AT THE FRONT: A LUNAR CALENDAR IN 

THE MEMORY. 
{To Toe Epiror oF THe “ SPECTATOR.” 
Sm,—Your correspondent Mr. W. J. Bremner Davis gives a rule, 
not very exact but quite useful, for telling the ago of the moon on any 
day, in any yoar, if you know the date of the new moon in March of that 
year. I have during many years past supplied my friends with an old 
well-known rule which does not require that knowlodge. When the 
rule has been learnt it is surprising how often one finds occasion to use 
it, oven when Zeppelin raids and night battles are not in the mind. 
To find the age of the moon on any day in any month in any year. There 
are a day number, a month number, and a year number, easily remem- 
bered. You add these together and whenever the number exceods 
30 you subtract 30. The result is the age of the moon on the day 
specified. © or 30 signifies new moon, 15 full moon, 7} and 22} the 
quarters. 

(1) The day number is the day of tho month. 

(2) The month number is easily remembered if you write down tho 
12 initials of the months and read the corresponding numbers, in pairs, 
thus :— 

JFMAMJJASOND 
02; 02; 24; 46; 78; 9 10. 
This is the only real feat of memory required. 

(3) The year number for any year is got by subtracting 1911 from the 
year, and multiplying by 11 (subtracting 30 if necessary). The year 
number for 1911 is 0, and to this we add 11 each year. This acci- 
dental coincidence of the numbers 11 and 1911 is a great help to the 
memory. Take the date 1916, October 18th 

The day number is .. ee oe oe -- 18 

The month number is... ee ee - 8 

The year number (11 x 5 — 30) is oe oo ©6225 

Thesumis .. ee oe ee oe oo &l 

And the age of the moon is 21 days, got by subtracting 30. 

8 very seldom ono day in error.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Kinnaird Cottage, Pitlochrie. 


The answer 


GroraE Forsrs. 





THE BOMB-THROWER. 
{To THe Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”| 
Sir,—I was extremely interested to read in the Spectator of Septem- 
ber 2nd the poem, “ The Cricketers of Flanders,” and also your comment 
0a the verses. During this summer I was asked by some officers of the 





Automobilist Corps here, with whom our unit is in close touch through 
our ambulance work, to make a statue for their “ Parco ”’—i.¢., the 
enclosure where their cars are kept. As a subject I chose that of a 
bomb-thrower. The figure was modelled in the garage placed at our 
disposal by the Italian Army for our ambulances, and now, cast in 
cement, is in position. I began the nude study with the intention of 
later adding the uniform of an Alpine soldier with a steel helmet, but 
my work was, naturally, so often interrupted by Red Cross duties that 
I was obliged to finish the figure as in the enclosed photograph. Perhaps 
the pose is not exactly that described by you as typical, but in any case 
I venture to send the photograph thinking the coincidence of idea at 
least may interest you.—I am, Sir, &c., J. W. Sarcant, 

Croce Rossa Britannica, Sezione N. 2, 

XII. Corpo d Armata, Zona Carnia. 

[We are greatly interested by the photograph of the statue. We 
agree with the sculptor that it should be clothed in the habit of the 
Alpini, helmet and all.—Ep. Spectator.] 





PREOCCUPATION AND SHELLS. 
(To THe Eprror or THe “ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—Most of us must admit that “C. F.” is right in saying that pre- 
occupation is one of the greatest factors in banishing fear. An experience 
of mine, which is common to many out here, makes me believe it. We 
were heavily shelled in a battery some timo ago and men were killed 
and wounded. I felt the greatest reluctance to enter the danger area 
where my duty as M.O. took me. I was aware of every shell arriving 
either near or far, and must admit knew only too well what fear was, 
For about ten minutes I was busy dressing an officer who was wounded 
in the head, and as far as I remember no shells ‘came dangerously near. 
The next day a sergeant who was in a dug-out told me a large shell 
burst ten yards away, and my patient and I had a narrow escape. The 
strange part is that to this day I cann ot remember that shell, which at 
any other time would have caused me grave consternation. This, 
surely, is explained by the condition of mind at the time; one of con- 
centration on a particular job.—I am, Sir, &c., G. F. H. 
B.E.F., France. 





REALITY AND THE ENGLISHWOMAN, 
(To THE Epiror oF THe “ SpecTaToR.”’) 
Srr,—Anxious to see the latest developments of the world-war, ons 
glances at the breakfast-table, only to be disgusted by what one scea 
staring one in the face from the first page of the English paper. Two 
Zeppelins have been brought down—lurid pictures and columns of 
matter by eyewitnesses crowd the whole front page. The world-war 
is left out. The public in England seem content with such utter lack 
of proportion and spectacular news. Apparently those in England do 
not mind turning over the page to find the real news of the war hidden 
away in small print in a corner. British official news from the Somme, 
a new Russian battle on a three-hundred-mile front, and eighty-five 
battles of the air in two days do not appear to have half the importance. 
No—the Zeppelin news, because it is seen and comes nearer to being a 
personal danger, must be the most prominent. The reality must not 
come to light or the personal importance would fade away into oblivion. 
It has often been said that, owing to the war, England is entering into 
a new era. Goodness and strength are to be the new watchwords: 
evil and pettiness are to find no place. How is this to be? Does the 
soldier going to England on leave see any great change? Surely he does 
not. Does he see any small signs of this Utopian revival which is often 
foreshadowed ? We think he does. Unhappily we think that the war 
automatically has, or is going to, force this change upon us. It will do 
nothing of the kind. The war is in itself a negative force. Our social 
problems will be the same directly it is over. All that this almost hope- 
less catastrophe can do is to force open the gate which used to bar the 
road to the New Jerusalem. A new spirit of kindness has been born 
amidst the turmoil which fast fades away when danger and common 
discomfort have passed. Men returning from the battle will possess 
this kindliness born of the war. Unless it is fostered very tenderly it 
will be quickly swamped by the carelessness of civilian life. Who alone 
will be able to keep alive this spirit—a knowledge of the reality of life— 
and fan it into a powerful flame burning for ever as the goodly heritage 
of war? It is the women of England who alone can do this. On the 
character of the women who welcome home husbands, lovers, sons, 
and brothers the fate of England depends : whether the gate of the new 
city which has been unlocked by the war will remain open, or shut 
suddenly with a crash, leaving us all, as before, surging at the entrance, 
Unless those at home fully and completely realize the true values of this 
war long before the armies return, there is little hope that any revival 
will then come about. Men will value their freedom too highly, and will 
not pass over small defects and mistakes as they often do now in the 
Army, realizing that they personally are of small account among millions. 
They now make their personal advantage subservient to the common 
weal, but when the country has no further need for such self-sacrifice 
they will reclaim their entire personality. Only tact will then guide 
them. At first when they return they will be easily persuaded, but 
unless those at home see their fleeting chance and grasp it, the spirit of 
kindness will have passed and the old rézime of former days returned. 
The output of the British Isles in munitions in difficult circumstances 
has proved that there was no kindliness in the old economic werld 
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and how much the spirit of suspicion hampered satisfactory work. 
Never did employer and employee understand one another. They have 
now faced death together, and a new and a great understanding is coming 
into being. Suspicion can, after the war, give way to trust. No 
fundamental or immediate reforming of the “ Great Society ” is necessary. 
The vastness and the possibilities of this new spirit are too great. The 
eld system renovated by this new understanding of life can be entirely 
altered. The eagerness with which those at home devour the spectacular 
and miss the realities makes those of us, who watch England’s gradual 
awakening from “ somewhere in France,” wonder. We wonder whether 
this ‘‘ Great Divide ” will bring any real compensation for the many 
laved names we see daily on the Roll of Honour. We wonder whether 
those in England—the women of England—-are letting the spectacular 
pass and are clutching firmly to this great spirit of kindness which is 
growing up as an immediate result of the war. This spirit will pass away 
if it is not quickly realized and firmly encouraged after the agony is over. 
—I am, Sir, &c., LonDONER. 
VERDUN—NOT YET. 
{To Tue Eprror OF TRE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,~--A correspondent in the United States has sent this incident to 
a Toronto paper. I hope you can reproduce it :— 

“A party of convivial Germans—more or less hyphenated—met 
im a San Francisco café several weeks since to cheer on the Kaiser 
in his work of regenerating Europe. When the festivities were at 
their height and the Imperial War Lord’s health had been quaffed 
in oceans of Rhenish and lager, it seemed a graceful act to mark the 
eccasion by a message of encouragement to the Crown Prince, which 
was accordingly despatched to Verdun, France: ‘Go on, Fritz. We 
are all with you.’ Signed by the chairman in behalf of the guests. 
In due course it came back to the sender, with this significant line 
across the corner: ‘Pas encore arrivé & Verdun.’” 
~I am, Sir, &c., W. H. Grirrirn Tromas. 


72 Spadina Road, Toronto, September 18th. 








THE IRISH V.T.C. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

S1r,—- After the Irish Rebellion you were kind enough to express warm 
appreciation of the work done by the Dublin V.T.C. men in the defence 
«f Beggars’ Bush Barracks, and we felt that surely the Government 
would give us some recognition. We had five killed and nine wounded. 
It is needless to recapitulate the hardships of those nine days—want 
of sufficient food and want of sleep, in addition to the dangers incurred 
and faced. What is the sequel? We were subsequently paraded 
without arms and thanked by Sir John Maxwell, and since then by 
desire of the authorities we have had to stop everything. Last week 
at a meeting of the corps it was decided, owing to the unsatisfactory 
and unfair treatment we have received from Government, to disband. 
Political and other considerations appear to form a stone wall which 
the Irish V.T.C. are unable to surmount. At any rate, the ninety 
men who took part in the defence of Beggars’ Bush Barracks should 
have been acknowledged in some way. If they had received soldicrs’ 
pay for the time employed, the money could have been used to provide 
medals or certificates. At present there is a feeling of intense disgust 
at our treatment, and the appreciation of the V.T.C. men by Lord 
French as reported in to-day’s papers is in words, not actions.—I am, 
Sir, &c., A Private. 

Dublin, September 29h. 

{We deeply regret to hear of the decision to disband arrived at by 
the splendid corps of loyal Volunteers who played so heroic a part in the 
Jrish revolt.— Ep, Spectator.] 





LIMERICKS, 
{To Tue Eviron OF THR “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sin,-—This Limerick has, I believe, never been in print—-one of the 
wiost complete puns on record :—- 
‘Said the famous Henry Ward Beecher 
To a hen, ‘ You're a beautiful creature.’ 

The hen answered, ‘I 

You'll accept of an egg,’ 
And thus did the hen reward Beecher.” 
There is one in Creek and English which I thought I ehould find in 
an old number of Light Green, published at Cambridge in the early 
“ cighties.” I did not find it there, but did find some which appeared 
a week or two ago in the Spectator—e.g., that on “ Sid. Sussex.” They 
were attributed at the time, if I remember right, to the present editor 
ef Lunch. The Creek one is :—- 


- 


Adyoue. yépovra Bo'oyyor 
Goeww Tomiwraroy Ploy yor. 
ox bc" pdynue 
xépaxas épdSnge, 
G\N trovdqua Sidoyxov. 
The English version runs :-- 
“There was an old man of ‘ Boulong,’ 
Who sang a most topical song ; 
It wasn’t the words 
That fiuttered the birds, 
But the horrible ‘double ontong.’” 
+I am Sir, &c., A. H. Davis. 


{Our correspondent hag postdated the issue of the Light Green by a 





es 
decade. It appeared when the editor of Punch was still a schoolboy 
and the chief contributor was the late A. C. Hilton.—Ep, Spectator 





[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 
Sm,—The following paraphrase in French of an English Limerick 
was done by a scholar of my acquaintance who has a good colloquia 
knowledge of French, and I think it may possibly interest your readers — 
“There was a young man of Boulong, . 
Who frightened the birds by his song; 
It was not the words 
Which frightened the birds, 
But the terrible double-ontong. 
“ Il-y-avait un type de Dovair, 
Qui choquait les merles par son air; 
Pas du tout la musique, 
Mais les paroles trop chic, 
Et, Mon Dicu, elles sont trés impropaire.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., x. 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’} 
Sir,—I hope that you will allow me to add one more admirable French 
Limerick to your list. I have not scen it in print :— 
“Jl était un homme de Madére, 
Qui cassa la téte a son pére ; 
On demanda, ‘ Pourquoi ?’ 
Il répondit, * Ma foi! 
- Vous n’avez pas connu mon pére !’” 
—I am, Sir, &c., F. Soruesy, 
Gillingham, Dorset. 





GEORGE MEREDITH ON GERMAN COOKERY, 
[fo THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPrecTaTor.”’} 

Srr,—I am re-reading Meredith’s Sandra Belloni, and at the close of 

chap. xliii. find the following (the italicized word is the author's) :— 

“Dine as well as you can while you are in England. German cookery 

is an education for the sentiment of hogs. The play of sour and sweet, 

and crowning of the whole with fat, shows a people determined to go 

down in civilization, and try the business backwards.”"—I am, Sir, &c., 
Beatrice I, H. Jacksox, 

Strontian, Elmdon Road, Acock’s Green, Birmingham, 





SPEED THE PLOUGH. 
{To THE Epiron oF THe “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—I have read Mr. Laws’s letter in reply to mine on this subject, 
I have had thirty years’ close experience with agricultural conditions, 
and with what our land is capable of doing, if well tilled ; and, in sending 
my last letter in reply to Mr. Laws, I had no intention of troubling you 
or your readers with any continuous correspondence, for which indeed I 
have neither the time nor the disposition. Those of your readers, how- 
ever, who are connected with the land—and they are many—vill, I am 
quite sure, fec] that no further reply is necessary from me to the offensive 
letter in which Mr. Laws presumes to set us allright. They possibly will 
find satisfaction in the fact that some of the most valued names and 
authorities connected with British agriculture are in line with the policy 
I ventured to suggest as desirable.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. L. Green, Secretary. 
The Rural League, 21 Surrey Street, Strand, W.C. 
[This correspondence must now close.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE PSALTER. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—The quotation given by your correspondent “ H. V.” in your laet 
issue is interesting, but I am rather astonished that the views contained 
therein are those of an American clergyman. Why is it stupid to divide 
our Psalter into sixty selections for our daily reading ? Why should 
not “grave and gay, penitential psalms and jubilant chorus, requiem 
and wedding march, thankoffering and Litany, lie side by side”? The 
deep feelings of our varied human nature are nowhere more beautifully 
expressed than in this wonderful collection of Hebrew poctry : and why 
should they not run together, as they certainly do in our daily life? 
Even the revengeful phrases which occasionally occur are genuine, 
and serve but to turn our thoughts to the higher revelation of a later 
age. In this world solemnity and mirth, penitence and praise, gratitude 
and supplication, are inextricably interwoven amongst mankind. The 
ordering of the Psalter, as we find it in our Prayer Books, with special 
psalms for special occasions, seems to me the very reverse of stupid. 
As for our hymns which the writer touches upon, they come under @ 
very different classification. I venture to say that many of them do not 
appeal to our nature at all—many are misleading, many give a childieh 
idea of the future, and even have a despairing tendency. Only a few 
comparatively are touched with high inspiration and insight.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Ernest Taylor. 
Junior Constitutional Club, Piccadilly, W. 





SHAKESPEARE AND THE “OXFORD DICTIONARY.” 
{To tHe EpiToR or THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—In reply to the letter which appeared in your issue of September 
23rd, there is no doubt that the Ozford Dictionary was quoting from the 
First Folio of 1623. It was, therefore, an error to give the date as 1602. 
I have noticed a similar instance under the verb “ Escot,” where one 
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of the examples reads: ‘1602 Shaks. Ham. 2. 2. 362—What aro they 
Childron ? Who maintains "em? How are they escoted ?"" These 
words are not in either the First or Second Quartos at all, andit would 
seom that here also the quotation has been taken from the First Folio. 
I suppose that the editors did not undertake to give all the variations 
which are found to exist, when the Quartos and Folios are compared. 
In some instances they have done so, however, as in the word “ Alli- 
gator,” for example.—I am, Sir, &c., INTERESTED. 





THE STUDY OF HISTORY. 
{To THe Epiron or tHe “ Sprecraror.”)} 
Sir,—Your well-informed and sympathetic ariicle on “‘ What the Public 
Schools are Doing would suggest that “ public ignorance” on the 
subject is even wider than that which the writer deplores. For it is not 
science alone—nor even modern languages, English and geography— 
that is coming into its own; history is being taught and studied as it 
was never taught and studied before. As Dr. Pollard (Professor of 
English History in the University of London) has recently urged : 
“ History deals with what man has done and how he has done it ; and 
that knowledge is at least some guide to what he can do in the futuro 
and how he should seek to do it.” This function of history our educa- 
tionalists are beginning to realize. So shrewd an observer as the 
Spectator will doubtless support a further contention of the same eminent 
authority when he declares : ‘‘ The dangerous revolutionist is commonly 
a person with little knowledge of history.""—I am, Sir, &c., 
Skinners’ School, Stamford Hill, N. Ernet M. Barvyes. 





A CLUB FOR NURSES. 
{To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 
Sin,—The eyes of the Spectator are always open, and it is possible that 
this characteristic is true of its readers also. If this be the case, they 
will see a novel plea in your issue this weck—a plea on behalf of our 
nurses. No profession asks or reccives so little public attention ; it is 
abhorrent to the nurse to bring herself into prominence, but this docs not 
mean that we lay people should allow her to suffer on account of her self- 
obliteration. If we have our country's welfare at heart and realize 
the thousands at this time who are needing first-rate skilled attention, 
we shall do our utmost to save our nurses from over-strain and support 
any effort that is made to prevent their breaking down under unprece- 
dented pressure. A club is to be opened shortly at 137 Ebury Street, 
8.W., as a homelike and attractive centre to which all members of the 
nursing profession can come for relaxation and rest of body and mind. 
The doctors and matrons of our large military and civil hospitals are 
urging the need of such a club. It is hoped that the subscriptions of 
members will render it self-supporting in time, but it is only with the help 
of the public that it can be set going. The initial expenses are heavy. 
The Committee asks £5,000. If all who have cause to feel gratitude 
towards those who spend their lives secking to restore health to the sick 
will send a contribution, the amount will be raised without difficulty. 
The treasurers are W. McAdam Eccles, M.S., F.R.C.S., Major R.A.M.C,, 
T., 124 Harley Strect, W., and R. Martin-Holland, C.B., Martin's Bank, 
68 Lombard Street, E.C., to either of whom contributions and cheques 


can be sent.—I am, Sir, &c., C. H. Mayers, 
Hon, Sec. Imperial Nurses Club, 





LAD MUNITION WORKERS. 
(To Tuk Eprron ov THs “ SPecTATOR.”] 
Sir,—I am starting next week a Lads’ Rest for munition workers and 
others in Birmingham. I should be grateful if any of your readers 
would send us help, if not in donations, in books or magazines. The 
Lord Mayor has expressed his approval of our efforts and many employers 
in the neighbourhood have done the same.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Lads’ Rest, Digbeth. James ADDERLEY, 





“ CHESHIRE ” OR “ CHESTER” ? 
{To THE Epiron oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—May I point out that Captain Philippe Millet in rendering Cheshire 
cheese as chester is not making a slip or coining a “ portmanteau ” word. 
In France “ chester ” has been a popular, cheap cheese for many years. 
It should, of course, be real Cheshire, but is usually Canadian. In the 
restaurants it was usually quoted, in my time, on the menus. In his 
pre-war restaurant career Captain Millet had doubtless frequently 
partaken of chester, which a Frenchman would pronounce shestaire. 
—I am, Sir, &c., RoianpD BEvrort. 
The ** Empire,” 61 Fleet Street, E.C. 





THE AGENDA CLUB. 
(To THe Eprror or Tus “ SPECTATOR.”’} 


Sm,—Ought not the Christian Church to be for cach of its members an 
Agenda Club ?—I am, Sir, &c., T. C. Horsrat. 





THE G.F.S. AND THE SINGLE-HANDED. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SrEcTATOR.”’] 
8m,—May I correct a misprint in my letter to you in the last number 
of the Spectator ? The latest development of the G.F.S. is not craft bases 
but craft roses. If any one wishes for details of this ingenious and 





fascinating scheme, will she write to the Central Head of the Industrial 
Department, Miss Joan Thorp, 85 York Mansions, Battersea Park, 
S.W. ?—I am, Sir, &c., Even C. Tart. 








“BURY OR BURN.” 
Tue article under the above heading, dealing with the desecration of 
beautiful places by the scattering of pieces of paper and other picnic 
débris, which appeared in our issue of August 26th, has now been ro- 
printed as a leaflet suitable for distribution in schools, &c. Copies 
can be obtained from Messrs. W. Speaight and Sons, 98-99 Fetter 
Lane, E.C., at the price of 23. 6d. per hundred, post free. 








THE SCOTTISH WOMEN'S SERBIAN HOSPITAL FUND. 
WE have received the following additional subscriptions to the 
above Fund :— 


8. d. £ s. d. 
Previously acknowledged 45 3 6! Lt.-Col. Pringle o § 3 9 
Miss Katharine H. Greg Zit * = oe o 1 08 
Rey. A. N. Scott o & © Ol Be ae us oe oo 1 OO 
Mrs. Taylor .. .. 5 © 0! G. W. Rundall, Esq... 010 0 
a ae Be o« oo 833 OIE G. .. oe -- 010 0 
C. W. Leonard, Esq... 2 0 0} —_———_ 
Rev. A. P. Glyn os 2. BG £70 8 6 


| 


| 
| 


NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with tha 
writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked “ Communi- 
cated,’ the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agreement with 
the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. In such 
instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the Editor,” insertion only means 
that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient interest and 
importance to warrant publication. 








POETRY. 





THE DISTANT GUNS. 
NEGLIGENTLY the cart-track descends into the valley ; 
Tho drench of the rain has passed, and tho clover broathes ; 
Scents are abroad: in the valley a mist whitens 
Along the hidden river, where tho evening smiles. 
The trees are asleep, the shadows are longor and longer, 
Melting blue in the tender twilight ; above, 
In a pallor, barred with lilac and ashen cloud, 
Delicate as a spirit the young moon brightens ; 
And distantly a bell intones the hour of peace, 
Where roofs of the village, gray and red, cluster 
In leafy dimness. Peace, old as the world! 
The crickets, shrilling in the high, wet grass, 
And gnats clouding upon the frail wild roses, 
Murmur of you: but hark! like a shudder in tho air, 
Ominous and alien, knocking on the farther hills 
As with airy hammers, the ghosts of terrible sound — 
Guns! From afar they aro knocking on human hearts 
Everywhere ovor the silent evening country, 
Knocking with fear and dark presentiment. Only 
The moon's beauty, where no life nor joy is, 
Brightoning softly and seeing nothing, has peacs, 

Laurence Bryyow, 





BOOKS. 


THE VERDICT OF AMERICA.* 
Tue political mind of the Anglo-Saxon is never really at rest unless 
he can find a moral basis on which to rest the policy pursued by the 
country of which he is a member. Foreigners, and notably Germans,’ 
regard this practice as a mere hypocritical cloak used to veil moral 
delinquencies, and they point, sometimes with a show of reason, to tho 
contrast between British theory and British practice. They are unjust. 
Few individuals, and still fewer nations, are able invariably to act up 
to the full standard of that high morality by which they profess to be 
guided. The Germans, less than any other people, are in a position to 
cast the first stone at those who are guilty of occasional lapses from tho 
narrow path of rigid morality. But when the most that is possible has 
been made of British sins, whether of omission or commission, it still 
remains true that it is more upright and praiseworthy to possess a 
national conscience, even if it be seared by the remorse consequent on 





some past errors, than to cast all conscientious motives to the winds and 
to defend political action by arguments based on that shameless egotism 
which either denies or wholly ignores the fact that both nations and 
individuals have a duty to perform towards their neighbours. “ Britain's 
record in the past,” Dr. Schmitt,' who is an American Rhodes Scholar, 
says, “ is not unstained. ... But, compared with the crimson offences 


*(1) England and Germany, 1740-1914. By Bernadotte Everly Schmitt, M.A. 
(Oxon.), Ph.D. London: Humphrey Milford. [83. 6d. net.) (2) The German 
Empire between Two Wars. By Robert Herndon Fife, Junior Professor ia Wesleyan 
University. London: Macmillan and Co. (6s. 6d. net., 
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of Germany, her peccadillocs are insignificant.” Without cavilling at 
Dr. Schmitt’s severely impartial verdict, Englishmen may be pardoned 
for holding that, even if some “ peccadillocs” in the past be admitted, 
they ought in fairness to be balanced by such acts of wise and noble 
altruism as the sacrifices made to ensure the abolition of slavery, the 
cession, without compensation of any kind, of the Ionian Islands to 
Greece, and the treatment of the Boers of South Africa at the close 
of a successful war. Professor Fife,? on visiting the well-kept Berlin 
Cemetery, “ where the dead sleep under roses and cternal green,” 
is led to the conclusion that ‘the German soul is no less responsive 
[than hitherto] to noble impulses.” It may be hoped and believed 
that the remark holds good in so far as many individual Germans 
are concerned, but the history of Prussian statesmanship from the 
days of Frederick the Great, and even earlier, to those of the present 
Kaiser is one continuous record of obedience to ignoble rather than 
to noble impulses. It is not relieved by any symptom of altruistic 
motives or sentiments. 

The meralizing tendencies of Englishmen render them sensitive 
to the opinions on British policy entertained and expressed abroad. 
In the great contest in which they are now engaged they do not look for 
material help from others, but inasmuch as they hold that they and their 
Allies, whilst fighting for their own interests, are incidentally acting 
2s the champions of civilization, they yearn for sympathy and for moral 
support. Neither, on the whole, have they been disappointed in their 
expectations. The best elements of the world are ranged in a solid 
anti-German phalanx. Special importance is, moreover, attached to the 
trend of American opinion. The Americans, in fact, stand, from the 
British point of view, in a position which is altogether peculiar. No 
inhabitant of these islands would think for one moment of speaking of 
the citizens of the United States as “ foreigners.”” Community of 
language, racial origin, political institutions, and habits of thought alike 
ban the use of the expression. Moreover, the very defects of British 
character are reproduced, often in a somewhat enhanced degree, on the 
further side of the Atlantic. When we are taunted, sometimes not 
without reason, for our “insular” habits of thought, we may reflect 
that, although it would be technically incorrect to apply the term to 
the citizens of the United States, it may with great appropriateness 
be used to designate that segregation from the political mentality 
prevalent on the Continent of Europe, which is the natural outcome of 
physical barriers and of the Monroe Doctrine, and which characterizes 
the opinions of the American masses even to a greater extent than 
those of their British counterparts. Englishmen, therefore, fecl that 
Americans, although belonging to a wholly separate community, can 
understand the motives of their action better than any other members 
of the international family. At the same time, they breathe a different 
political atmosphere from that in which we live. ‘Their detachment is 
tufficient to act as some antidote to passion or prejudice. If, being 
swayed by the tics of kinship, they are not absolutely impartial, they 
at least occupy a position which should guarantee them against 
indulgence in excessive partiality. 

The attitude adopted throughout the war by the Government of 
the United States has certainly aroused in this country a feeling, which 
it would be an exaggeration to characterize as one of resentment, 
but which may be accurately described as one of astonishment and 
disappointment, This feeling, however, has been greatly assuaged 
by the generous testimony borne by the leading thinkers of America to 
the justice of the cause for which we are fighting. Dr. Schmitt has 
evidently examined with great care the history of the events, both 
remote and proximate, which have led up to Armageddon. He does not 
hold that Great Britain is wholly blameless in all matters. For instance, 
he thinks—erroneously, in my opinion—that the secret arrangement 
made betwecn France, Spain, and Great Britain in 1904 about Morocco 
was “ not a creditable business.” But he entertains no manner of doubt 
as to the quarter to which the-main guilt of provoking the war should be 
assigned. “ The historian,” he says, “‘ is entitled to say that Germany is 
responsible for the bitterness of feeling and the violence of language 
which long characterized the discussion of Anglo-German relations.” 
After alluding to the fact that the German Emperor persistently refused 
to consent to any agreement having the limitation of armaments for its 
object, and after stating that “‘ the murders of Serajevo merely furnished 
the excuse for an aggressive move definitely and carefully planned for 
the summer of 1914,” he dwells on the earnest and sincere endeavours 
made by Great Britain to preserve peace, and he concludes with the 
remark that “Germany must bear almost the entire responsibility for 
the fatal ending of her rivalry with England.” No one with any pretence 
to impartiality, who has conscientiously examined the facts, could come 
to any other conclusion, but Englishmen will scarcely admit the necessity 
or the justice of using the adverb “almost” to qualify this righteous 
judgment. 

It is unnecessary to travel over all the familiar grounds which have 
led Dr. Schmitt to the delivery of this judgment. It will be more 
profitable to indicate a few errors into which, from want of full 
information, he has unwittingly fallen. 

The title-deeds of Lord Beaconsfield to be called “the father of 
modern British Imperialism” are by no means of unimpeachable 
validity. Neither is it correct to say that, as a consequence of the 


Colonial Conference of 1911, the overseas Dominions of Great Britain 
were “ admitted into the arcana of the Foreign Office.” The means by 





which that admission can be secured have yet to be considered, Again, 
Dr. Schmitt says that “ there is every reason to believe th iti 

f ys th ry on to eve that a coalition 
of the European Powers to help Spain against the United States was 
proposed by Germany, but was quashed by Lord Salisbury’s intimation that 
Great Britain would support the United States.” This belief, if it exists 
is based on incorrect information. The sympathies of Roman Catholie 
Austria were from the first strongly pro-Spanish, and the public opinion of 
most of the Continental nations favoured the cause of Spain rather thay 
that of America; but the German Government were nevertheless very 
desirous of doing nothing to embroil their relations with the United States, 
It was perfectly well known, and has, indeed, now been admitted by 
Professor Fish and others, that the Government of the United States 
earnestly endeavoured to avoid war, and it is almost certain that their 
efforts would have proved successful had it not been for the Chauvinistig 
attitude hastily and inconsiderately adopted by Congress. In these 
circumstances, it was thought by some that a fresh representation by 
the Great Powers at the last moment in favour of a continuance of 
negotiations on the terms offered by Spain might not be displeasing 
to the United States Government. Such a proposal was initiated at a 
meeting of the Representatives at Washington, and submitted by 
them to their respective Governments. The British Government declined 
to associate themselves with it, and a similar course was immediately 
afterwards followed by Germany; but it is, to say the least, highly 
probable that German action in this sense would have been taken even 
if Great Britain had not been first in the field. There is, so far as J 
know, no reason whatever for believing that Germany contemplated 
the formation of a hostile coalition against the United States and 
that the project was wrecked exclusively by the action of British 
diplomacy. 

At the risk of again posing to some extent as an adrocatus diaboli, 
I must also point out that I know of no justification for Dr. Schmitt's 
statement that, at the time of the Fashoda episode, ‘‘ Germany offered, 
so Englishmen belicve, to make a demonstration in South Africa if 
France would hold firm.” Iam not acquainted with any Englishmen 
who entertain this belief, neither am I aware of the authority on which 
those who entertain it base the faith which is in them, All I can say is 
that this is the first that I have over heard of the matter, and that, if 
any such action on the part of Germany was taken, it is improbable that 
information regarding it should not have leaked out in diplomatic circles, 
I entertain some doubts as to the accuracy of the statement, and I 
find on inquiry that those doubts are shared by others whose oppor. 
tunities for acquiring correct information on the subject were equal, 
if not superior, to my own. I notice, however, that M. Lanessan, in 
his recent Histoire de [ Entente Cordiale Franco-Anglaise, rather con- 
firms Dr. Schmitt's statemeat. 

No diplomatic incident of recent years has formed the subject of 
more numerous myths than the Anglo-French Entente of 1904. Dr. 
Schmitt says that it “‘ was the work of three men ”—namely, M. Delcaseé, 
Sir Thomas Barclay, and the late King Edward VII. M. Delcassé un- 
questionably contributed largely to the Entente. Of the part played by 
Sir Thomas Barclay I cannot speak with cither knowledge or authority. 
The attitude of the King was certainly most beneficial. His great 
personal popularity in France contributed to dispose French public 
opinion to consider favourably any proposals to restore those friendly 
relations with Great Britain which had been detrimentally affected 
mainly by the course of events in Egypt. But in respect to the details 
of the negotiations which were eventually crowned with success, his late 
Majesty did not exercise nearly so great an influence as is very generally 
supposed. 

The part played by different individuals in this epoch-making 
transaction is, however, of no great consequence. The general causes 
which led to the conclusion of the arrangement of 1904 are of greater 
historical and political importance. The idea that it was the first step 
deliberately taken, mainly at the instance of Great Britain, to “ isolate” 
Germany and to form a European coalition hostile to the Central 
Powers has been sedulously fostered by the Germans. It has been very 
generally credited. It has been regarded, even in England, as a clever 
diplomatic move intended to counter the preponderating influence of the 
Triple Alliance. Professor Fife says : “Since 1904, English foreign policy 
has had the ‘ German peril’ as its ground tone. It was that brought 
England and France together in 1904 to make the Entente.” It is 
highly probable that this theory of the origin of the Entente will float 
down the tide of history. 

Those who have had no actual experience of modern diplomacy are 
always rather prone to reject explanations of diplomatic action which are 
simple, and to resort to others of a more complex, covert, and far- 
reaching character. This is what has happened in the case under dis- 
cussion. The immediate origin of the Entente of 1904 is to be found 
mainly in the local situation existing at the timé in Egypt. Egyptian 
finance was then in a flourishing condition, but owing to the international 
fetters imposed on Egypt in circumstances which, in 1904, had wholly 
ceased to exist, the country was unable to derive any real profit from 
the surplus funds which, save for these artificial obstructions, would 
have been available. The position had, in fact, become intolerable. 
It was determined to make an effort to improve it. A high Egyptian 
official was sent to Paris in order to feel the pulse of the French Govern- 
ment. Simultaneously, responsible Frenchmen had come to the con- 
clusion that it was practically impossible for the British Government 
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to redeem the pledge to evacuate Egypt, which had been over-hastily 
given in 1882. They were to some extent mollified by the consideration 
shown for French interests in Egypt. They recognized that tho policy 
of “ pinpricks,” which had lasted for twenty-two years, was of no 
real benefit to France, and might even endanger the peace of Europe. 
British advances were, therefore, met in a friendly spirit. Naturally, 
some compensation was expected for any concessions made in Egypt. 
They were to be found in granting France a free hand in Morocco, 
where a policy of acquiescence in the progress of French influence, 
under proper safeguards, seemed to be dictated by the interests of 
both countries. The idea of extending the agreement to the settlement 
of various other questions, which had for a long time served as constant 
sources of irritation, was a very obvious and natural corollary. ‘The 
matter would have been generally regarded in its true light—namely, 
as an arrangement of local differences which had for a long time 
injuriously affected the friendly relations of the two Western Powers— 
had not Germany thought fit to interfere. The German Emperor had 
recently brought a novel and most pernicious principle, fraught with 
yeal danger to peace, into European diplomacy. In 1900, he stated 
publicly that “ without Germany and the German Emperor no important 
step in international policy should be taken, even beyond the seas.” 
An imaginary grievance against France was, therefore, got up. Spurious 
claims on behalf of individual Germans were easily manufactured, 
and Europe was brought to the brink of war. Substantially, these are 
all the main facts connected with the history of the Anglo-French 
Entente. I can state very positively and confidently that all other 
explanations should be received by the British public with much 
scepticism. 





is never forced. And it is only right to add that in one important respect 
the story differs from Sagas in that it is not concerned with the exploite 
of “ paladins and peers,” but with the heroism of all ranks con- 
cerned. The names of many regiments are given, but only twice 
or thrice are individual acts of heroism mentioned. In describing the 

paching of the ‘ River Clyde’ and its sequel Mr. Masefield tells us how, 
though it was almost certain death to try to leave the ship, “all through 
the day men leaped from her (with leave or without it) to bring water 
or succour to the wounded on the boats or the beach. A hundred brave 
men gave their lives thus ; every man there earned the Cross that day.” 
Though the Australian and New Zealand Army Corps and the Royal 
Naval Division, who together made up more than half of the army, were 
almost all men who had enlisted since the declaration of war, and had 
not had more than six months’ active training, “they were the finest 
body of young men ever brought together in modern times, For 
physical beauty and nobility of bearing they surpassed any men I have 
ever seen; they walked and looked like the kings in old poems, and 
reminded me of the line in Shakespeare ; 

*Baited like eagles having lately bathed.’ ” 

Opening with what is the best brief description of the peninsula of 
Gallipoli that we have read, Mr. Masefield states without much com- 
ment the motives which dictated the attempt to secure the control of the 





I am less familiar with all the details of the negotiations which sub- | 


eequently led to the Anglo-Russian Agreement, but I have no hesitation 
in saying that it originated from much the same causes as those which 
operated in the case of the Anglo-French Entente, of which, indeed, 
jit was the logical and perfectly legitimate sequel. The long-standing 
animosity between Great Britain and Russia had been productive of 
no good to either country. The impossibility and undesirability of 
continuing the pro-Turkish policy which led to the Crimean War, 
aad which was still followed in the days of Lord Beaconsfield, were 
generally recognized in this country. The British occupation of Egypt 
had materially altered the state of affairs in the Mediterrancan, 
Moreover, some settlement of the conflicting claims of the two Govern- 
ments to predominant influence in different parts of Persia had becomo 
extremely desirable. Both Russian and British statesmen welcomed the 
opportunity afforded for settling their time-honoured misunderstandings. 

It was natural enough that both of these arrangements should be 
viewed with disfavour at Berlin, for the corner-stone of German 
diplomacy had for many years been the encouragement both of Anglo- 
French and of Anglo-Russian dissension, But there was nothing 
whatever in either of these transactions which involved a menace to 
Germany. If the profession of German pacific intentions had been as 
true as it was in reality false, German diplomatists should have wel- 
comed both the Anglo-French and the Anglo-Russian Agreements as 
measures calculated to ensure the peace of Europe. They acted 
otherwise. They deliberately sought what may be very correctly 
characterized by the significant French expression: wne querelle 
@ Allemand. CROMER. 





MR. MASEFIELD’S SAGA OF GALLIPOLI* 
Mr. MAsEFIELD has written much in prose and verse of high quality, 
but he has never written anything worthier of unreserved admiration 
than this little book on Gallipoli. That he was there himself and had 
auwple opportunities of observing what happened is made abundantly 
tlear by internal evidence, but the narrative is in the main singularly 
impersonal. It grew, as he telis us, out of the questions and demands 
for explanations addressed to him in a recent tour in America—questions 
and demands inspired sometimes by friendly curiosity, sometimes by 
ignorance, sometimes by hostility. With the repetition of these ques- 
tions the fire gradually kindled in him, and with a full heart, not unmoved 
by righteous indignation and fortified by first-hand knowledge, he set 
4imself to compose what we may call the true Saga of the Dardanelles 
Campaign, in no spirit of complaint or fault-finding, but regarding it, 
“not as a tragedy, nor as a mistake, but as a great human effort, which 
came, more than once, very near to triumph, achieved the impossible 
many times, and failed, in the end, as many great deeds of arms have 
failed, from something which had nothing to do with arms nor with the 
men who bore them. That the effort failed is not against it; much 
that is most splendid in military history failed, many great things and 
noble men have failed. To myself, this failure is the second grand event 
of the war; the first was Belgium’s answer to the German ultimatum.” 
From this view of the campaign he never deviates, and in this high spirit 
he begins and ends his recital, which is dedicated, “ with the deepest 
admiration and respect, to Sir Ian Hamilton and the officers and mon 
under his command, March to October, 1915.” We have spoken of the 
book as a Saga, for it deals with heroic deeds in heroic style ; the divisions 
of the narrative are prefaced with passages from the Song of Roland, 
which fit the sequel with curious felicity ; and many passages could 
only have been written by a true poet. But the diction is simple and 
tlear of all rhetoric, sentimentality, or journalistic padding. The note 
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Dardanelles, “ the most important channel of water in the world.” 

He is content to say that it became necessary to secure this passage for 
various reasons, mainly for the relief and assistance of Russia, and to 
prevent by a successful deed of arms eny new alliance against us among 
the Balkan peoples. He describes the natural strength of the Dardanelles 
and the means taken to reinforce it, explains the reason for the choice 
of Mudros as our advanced naval base, and gives a brief account of tho 
naval coup de main attempted in February and March, 1915, without 
pausing to show how the process of securing each step against reconquest 
by the Turks, so as to give free passage to the Allies from the Aegean to 
the Black Sea, could be effected without the co-operation of a land force. 
He does not minimize the immense difficulties of the enterprise, but he 
indulges in no criticism of the initial policy, and acquiesces in its modi- 
fication. As for the landing-places ultimately chosen, Mr. Masefield 
replies to objectors who ask why the attack was not made at Bulair, or 
along the Asiatic coast, that Bulair was practically impregnable ; that 
the Asiatic coast was commanded from the Gallipoli coast; that a force 
advancing from Kum Kale would have had its communications cut with 
ease at any point by the Turks in Asia Minor; and that, in short, the 
task was impracticable. The beaches chosen were, he asserts, the only 
landing-places at which troops could be got ashore with any prospect 
of success, however slight. “‘ Our army had its task to do, there was 
no other means of doing it, and our men had to do what they could. 
. . - No army in history has made a more heroic attack; no army in 
history has been set such a task... . Our men achieved a feat without 
parallel in war, and no other troops in the world (not even Japanese 
or Ghazis in the hope of heaven) would have made good those beaches on 
the 25th of April.” The delay at Mudros before the start is defended 
by Mr. Masefield as doubly necessary in order to secure favourable 
weather and to complete the minute preparations essential for so 
hazardous an undertaking, and the start on Friday, April 23rd, is 
described in a memorable passage :— 

“In fine weather in Mudros a haze of beauty comes upon the hills 
and water till their loveliness is unearthly, it is so rare. Then the bay 
is like a blue jewel, and tho hills lose their savagery, and glow, and are 
gentle, and the sun comes up from Troy, and the peaks of Samothrace 
change colour, and all the marvellous ships in the harbour are trans- 
figured. The land of Lemnos was beautiful with flowers at that season, 
in the brief A2gean spring, and to seawards always, in the bay, were the 
ships, more ships, perhaps, than any port of modern times has known ; 
they seemed like half the ships of the world. In this crowd of shipping 
strange beautiful Greek ey! we under rigs of old time, with 
sheep and goats and fish for sale, and the tugs of the Thames and 
Mersey met again the ships they had towed of old, bearing a new freight, 
of human courage. The transports (all painted black) lay in tiers, well 
within the harbour, the men-of-war nearer Mudros and the entrance. 
Now in all that city of ships, so busy with passing picket-boats, and 
noisy with the labour of men, the getting of the anchors began. Ship 
after ship, crammed with soldiers, moved slowly out of harbour in the 
lovely day, and felt again the heave of the sea. No such gathering 
of fine ships has ever been seen upon this earth, and the beauty and the 
exultation of the youth upon them made them like sacred things as they 
moved away. ll the thousands of men aboard them gathered on deck 
to see, til each rail was thronged. These men had come from all parts 
of the British world, from Africa, Australia, Canada, India, the Mother 
Country, New Zealand, and remote islands in the sea. They had said 
good-bye to home that they might offer their lives in the cause we 
stand for. In a few hours at most, as they well knew, perhaps a tenth of 
them would have looked their last on the sun, and be a part of foreign 
earth or dumb things that the tides push. Many of them would havo 
disappeared for ever from the knowledge of man, blotted from the 
book of life none would know how—by a fall or chance shot in the 
darkness, in the blast of a shell, or alone, like a hurt beast, in some 
scrub or gully, far from comrades and the English speech and the English 
singing. And perhaps a third of them would be mangled, blinded or 
broken, lamed, made imbecile or disfigured, with the colour and the 
taste of life taken from them, eo that they would never more move 
with comrades nor exult in the sun. And those not taken thus would 
be under the ground, sweating in the trench, carrying sandbags up 
the sap, dodging death and danger, without rest or food or drink, 
in the blazing sun or the frost of the Gallipoli night, till death 
seemed relaxation and a wound a luxury. But as they moved out 
these things were but the end they asked, the reward they had come 
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for, the unseen cross upon the breast, All that they felt was a gladness 
of exultation that their young courage was to be used. They went like 
kings in a pageant to the imminent death. As they passed from moor- 
inys to the man-of-war anchorage on their way to the sea, their feeling 
that they had done with life and were going out to something new welled 
up in those battalions; they cheered and cheered till the harbour 
rang with checring. As each ship crammed with soldiers drew near 
the battleships, tho men swung their caps and cheered again, and the 
sailors answered, and the noise of cheering swelled, and the men in the 
ships not yet moving joined in, and the men ashore, till all tho life in 
tho harbour was giving thanks that it could go to death rejoicing. All 
was beautiful in that gladness of men about to die, but the most moving 
thing was the greatness of their generous hearts. As thoy passed the 
Fronch ships, the memory of old quarrels healed, and the sense of what 
eacred France has done and endured in this great war, and the pride of 
having such men as the French for comrades, rose up in their warm souls, 
and they cheered the French ships more, even, than their own, They 
left the harbour very, very slowly; this tumult of cheering lasted a 
Jong time ; no one who heard it will ever forget it, or think of it unshaken. 
It broke the hearts of all there with pity and pride: it went beyond the 
guard of the English heart. Presently all were out, and the fleot stood 
across for Tenedos, and the sun went down with marvellous colour, 
lighting island after island and the Asian peaks, and those left behind 
in Mudros trimmed their lamps knowing that they had been for a little 
brought near to the heart of things.” 

For tho story of the landings, the sufferings, and the achievements of 
our troops, and the slow advance won by desperate and superhuman 
efforts, culminating in the battles in the early days of August, we must 
refer our readers to Mr. Masefield's pages. The story has been told before, 
but never with such a concentration on the essentials, with so vivid a 
realization of the horrors and splendours of the struggle. Mr. Mase- 
field never assumes the réle of the amateur strategist. He does 
not mercly abstain from criticizing the local direction of the cam- 
paign ; he maintains that it was conducted with admirable forethought 
and judgment. We failed, in his view, mainly because wo had not 
sufficient reserves to relieve our troops in the final stages of each advance. 
The moral of the men was never shattered, but the human machine was 
exhausted. Our supply of shells, again, he declares to have been 
insufficient. The Turks, on the other hand—whose courage and 
tenacity he readily acknowledges —were always our superiors in numbers, 
had no lack of reserves, and commanded all the wells in the peninsula. 
He gives a wonderful picture of the good comradeship that prevailed 
in the various camps, in spite of the terrible hardships, discomforts, and 
deadly perils by which the troops were uninterruptedly beset. And as 
for the evacuation, “ no man of all that force passed down those trenches, 
the scenes of so much misery and pain and joy and valour and devoted 
brotherhood, without a deep feeling of sadness.” But our men had 
lost no honour :— 

“ They were not to blame, that they were creeping off in the dark, 

like thieves in the night. Had others (not of their profession), many 
hundreds of miles away, but been as they, as generous, as wise, as fore- 
seeing, as full of sacrities, those thinned companies with the looks of 
pain in their faces, and the mud of the hills thick upon their bodies, 
would have given thanks in Santa Sophia three months before They 
had failed to take Gal.ipoh, and the mine-fields still barred the Hellespont, 
but they had fought a battle suck as has never been scen upon this 
earth. What they had done will become a glory for ever, wherever 
the deeds of heroic unholped mea are honoured and pitied and under- 
stood. They went up at the call of duty, with a bright banner of a 
battle-ery, against an impregnable fort. Without guns, without muni- 
tions, without help, and without drink, they climbed the scarp, and 
held it by their own glorious manhood, quickened by a word from their 
chief. Now they were giving back the scarp, and going out into new 
adventures, wherever the war might turn.” 
But if the campaign was in one sense a failure, it had achieved much. 
Mr. Mascfield reckons that the losses of the Turks were nearly double 
ours. Politically it had a profound effect upon Italy and, in the begin- 
ning, on the Balkan States. “ Bulgaria made no move against us until 
five months after our landing. Had we not gone to Gallipoli, she would 
have joined our enemies in the late spring instead of in the middle 
autumn.”’ As for our ships, Mr. Maseficld holds that our losses were not 
serious for eleven months of a campaign which ‘‘ depended utterly and 
solely upon the power of the Navy. . . . Every moment of those eleven 
months was an illustration of the silent and unceasing victory of our 
Navy's power. As Sir Ian Hamilton has put it, ‘the Navy was our 
father and our mother.’” Finally, Mr. Masefield sums up the campaign 
by assuming the position of a candid foe :— 

“*Still” our enemies say, ‘you did not win the Peninsula.” We 
did not; and some day, when truth will walk clear-eyed, it will be 
known why we did not. Until then, let our enemies say this: ‘ They 
did not win, but they came across three thousand miles of sea, a little 
army without reserves and short of munitions, a band of brothers, 
not half of them half-trained, and nearly all of them new to war. They 
came to what we said was an impregnable fort, on which our veterans 
of war and massacre had laboured for two months, and by sheer naked 
manhood they beat us, and drove us out of it. Then rallying, but with- 
out reserves, they beat us again, and drove us farther. Then rallying 
once more, but still without reserves, they beat us again, this time to 
our knees. Then, had they had reserves, they would have conquered, 
but by God's pity they had none. Then, after a lapse of time, when 
we were men again, they had reserves, and they hit us a staggering 
blow, which necded but a push to end us, but God again had pity. After 
that our God was indeed pitiful, for England made no further thrust, 
end they went away.’ 

«Even so was wisdom proven blind, 

So courage failed, so strength was chained » 
Even so the gods, whose seeing mind 

Is not as ours, ordained,’”’ 
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LORD CHARNWOOD'S LIFE OF LINCOLN.* 

THE Lives of Lincoln are beyond counting, but nearly all of them ar 
by Americans. There is plenty of room for English appreciations of 
Lincoln, for his qualities were just such as please Englishmen, and are 
characteristic of Anglo-Saxondom in what might be called its highest 
flights of common-sense. Mr. Basil Williams, the general editor of the 
series “ Makers of the Nineteenth Century,” calls Lord Charnwood’s 
work the “ first considered attempt by an Englishman to give a pictur 
of Lincoln.” It is a remarkable fact that this can be said truly, for 
Lincoln’s name for many years has been as greatly honoured here ag 
in the United States, and we have nearly as many “ Lincoln stories” 
as are current among Americans. We do not think that Lord Cham. 
wood has said anything new of Lincoln—he draws on the accepted 
sources, of which the chief is of course Messrs. Hay and Nicolay’s colossal 
and shapeless work—and his judgment on Lincoln does not differin any 
essential respects from other judgments with which we are familiar, 
But he has written a finished and very graceful biography which thoag 
Englishmen who are not actually collectors of Lincoln literature may 
place on their shelves with confidence that it tells them all the facts, 
and does so with a frank but reverent intention to reveal minutely the 
structure of Lincoln’s character. Now that we are in the pangs of 
war it is good to dwell upon the example of a great patrtot who had 
infinite powers of adaptation but never once descended to cynicism, 
and who was capable of intense passion but never allowed wrath to 
take a mean or ignoble form. 

Lord Charnwood's exploration of Lincoln's weaknesses yields nothing 
that need make us think the worse of the great man. We might almost 
say that we appreciate the weaknesses; they relate Lincoln to the 
“common men” of whom he said that God must like them since He 
had made so many of them. There is no doubt that Lincoln's stories 
and expressions were often Rabelaisian, and there is just as little doubt 
that his innermost mind was as clean, sincere, and honest as it is possible 
for a human mind to be. Such discrepancy as there was between his 
official and unofficial methods of expression is perfectly intelligible, 
His undress language saved him from the disrespect of those who would 
have been appalled by the mind that could not unbend. He was 
capable of talking of “this nigger question.” But his real mind was 
moved to genuine anger when the popular sophism of the South pre- 
tended that slavery was the only alternative to a literal equality betweca 
black and white :— 

“I protest,” he said, and there spoke the real Lincoln, “ against 

the counterfeit logic which says that since I do not want a negro 
woman for my slave I must necessarily want her for my wife. I 
may want her for neither. I may simply let her alone. In some 
respects she is certainly not my equal. But in her natural right to cat 
the bread which she has earned by the sweat of her brow, she is my 
equal and the equal of any man.” 
From his boyhood Lincoln was noted for his uncompromising honesty. 
He even carried his honesty so far as to prejudice, as some would think, 
the useful principle that a lawyer does right, in the general interests 
of justice, to plead in Court for a man or a cause “from a brief” and 
not from personal conviction. Of course we regard this as an indispen- 
sable incident in the search for judicial truth. But on one occasion 
Lincoln discovered at the last moment a fact against his client of which 
he had been unaware before. He saw that he was now not in charge 
of a doubtful case, but a case which ought to be decided against him. 
He refused to have anything more to do with it. Isolated acts of this 
kind seem to mark the conduct of an idealist without skill in affairs; 
but Lincoln was none the less guided in all great matters by a profound 
sense of what was practical. How his practical way offended the 
Abolitionists is notorious, He placed the preservation of the Union 
before the abolition of slavery. He saw that the one was much the 
safest, if the longest, road to the other. Similarly, towards the end of 
the war he proposed a moderate settlement of the slavery problem— 
compensation to slave-holders and a tentative and limited grant of the 
franchise to the negroes—which if it had ever beon adopted might have 
prevented the South from setting out to defeat by trickery a more 
drastic, and to them much more offensive, law. 

It is interesting to know that Lincoln’s disposition to spare humaa 
life whenever he could was displayed, when he was still a very young 
man, during his only experience of military service :— 

“ The Indian chief, Black Hawk, who had agreed to abide west of the 
Mississippi, broke the treaty and led his warriors back into their former 
haunts in Northern Illinois. The Governor of the State called for 
volunteers, and Lincoln became one. He obtained the elective rank of 
captain of his company, and contrived to maintain some sort of order 
in that, doubtless brave, but undisciplined body. He saw no fighting, 
but he could earn his living for some months, and stored up material 
for effective chaff in Congress long afterwards about the military glory 
which General Cass’s supporters for the Presidency wished to attach 
to their candidate. His most glorious exploit consisted in saving from 
his own men a poor old friendly Indian who had fallen among them. 
A letter of credentials, which the helpless creature produced, was pro- 
nounced a forgery and he was about to be hanged as aspy, when Lincoln 
appeared on the scene, ‘ swarthy with resolution and rage,’ and somehow 
terrified his disorderly company into dropping their prey.” 

His devices for reprieving condemned men during his Presidency were 
certainly not marked by rago, but rather by a humorous and patient 
resolution that kept turning the point, and delaying, until the man was 
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somehow “ begged off”—the phrase may be allowed, since Lincoln 
always liked to persuade and convince his officials, not merely to 
exercise his veto. ; 

Lincoln's first political speech was like many of his later speeches 
in its strange power to make an original expression of character arise 
out of quaintness. How he made dignity flow out of the most ordinary 
words by their arrangement is one of the puzzles and triumphs of 
language. In his first speech, it is true, there is less meHowness and 
more facetiousness than in any speech of his famous period. But 
Lord Charnwood shows us how Lincoln was at first prone to faults of 
taste and outgrew them, or rather educated himsclf so that he became 
incapable of them. Here is the first speech :— 

“ Fellow Citizens, I presume you all know who I am. I am humble 

Abraham Lincoln. I have been solicited by many friends to become a 
eandidate for the Legislature. My polities are short and sweet like the 
old woman's dance. Iam in favour of a national bank. I amin favour 
of the internal improvement system and a high protective tariff. These 
are my sentiments and political principles. If elected, 1 shall be 
thankful ; if not, it will be all the same.” 
Lincoln's plan for encouraging logical argument in his speeches 
was to master the first six books of Euclid at a time when his life was 
heavily burdened with business. He was no economist, and had even 
a poor head for figures. It was a moral argument which attracted him, 
and which brovght out his supreme powers. The Republican Party of 
his creation was a more Whiggish institution than some of his very carly 
opinions would have led any one to expect. Once some newspaper 
demanded that the deadly uniformity of allegiance to a conventional 
set of principles should be dropped in an election. ‘ All candidates,” it 
said, “ should show their hands.” “ Agreed,’ wrote Lincoln, “ here's 
mine.” Then followed his avowal that he would like to give votes 
“to all whites who pay taxes or bear arms, by no means excluding 
females.” 

The following story of one of Lincoln's practical jokes in politics will 
be new to most readers :-— 

“A Springfield newspaper called the Conservative was acquiring too 

much influence as the organ of moderate and decent opinion that 
acquiesced in the extension of negro slavery. The Abolitionist, Mr. 
Herndon, was a friend of the editor. One day he showed Lincoln an 
article in a Southern paper which most boldly justified slavery whether 
the slaves were black or white. Lincoln observed what a good thing it 
would be if the pro-slavery papers of Illinois could be led to go this 
length. Herndon ingeniously used his acquaintance with the editor to 
procure that he should reprint this article with approval. Of course 
that promising journalistic venture, the Conservative, was at once 
ruined by so gross an indiscretion. This was hard on its confiding 
editor, and it is not to Lincoln's credit that he suggested or connived at 
this trick.” 
Lord Charnwood’s comment is quite severe enough, and is a proof of 
his desire to be frank. An editor who was such a fool as to commit 
political suicide deserves little sympathy. We suppose that Herndon 
used his friendship with a man of feeble judgment to ensnare him 
into the suicidal act. That was very wrong, of course, but we are not 
told that this was the express suggestion of Lincoln, 





Lord Charnwood is particularly happy in showing the relations of | 
Lincoln with Seward, his Secretary of State ; Stanton, his Secretary for | 
systems and her friendly criticism of our methods. She gives 
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War; and cther Ministers. Seward’s vain attempt to “run”’ Lincoln 
was soon at an end, and was ended with less friction than would have 
been possible if any other man had been President. It is curious to 
remember that the Secretary of State was not above suggesting a 
decidedly Prussian policy when he advised Lincoln to distract attention 
from critical affairs at home by a foreign adventure. Here is Seward’s 
amazing plan :— 

“TI would demand explanations from Great Britain and Russia, and 
send agents into Canada, Mexico, and Central America, to raise a vigorous 
spirit of independence on this continent against European intervention, 
and, if satisfactory explanations are not reccived from Spain and France, 
would convene Congress and declare war against them.” 

One of the chief merits of Lincoln’s leadership during the war was 
that he absolutely refused to interfere with his generals till they had had 
a prolonged trial and had failed. When he appointed Grant he hoped 
that he would follow a particular course, which, however, Grant rejected. 
Nevertheless he let Grant go his own way, trusting, in his own 
words, “that you knew better than J.” Eventually Grant adopted 
the plan of which Lincoln had originally approved, and succeeded 
with it, 

We will end with Lincoln's own very interesting comment on his 
famous “ Second Inaugural.” It was conveyed in a etter to a friend 
who had congratulated him :— 

“March 15, 1865. Dear Mr. Weed,—Everyone likes a little com- 
pliment. Thank you for yours on my little notification speech and on 
the recent inaugural address. I expect the latter to wear as well as— 
perhaps better than—anything I have produced; but I believe it is 
not immediately popular. Men are not flattered by being shown that 
there has been a difference of purpose between the Almighty and them. 
To deny it, however, in this case is to deny that there is a God governing 
the world. It is a truth which I thought needed to be told, and, as 
whatever of humiliation there is in it falls most directly on myself, I 
thought others might afford for me to tell it.—Truly yours, 

A. Lixco.y.” 


invokes his aid against the other. It may seem strange that any men 
should dare to ask a just God's assistance in wringing their bread from 
the sweat of other men’s faces; but let us judge not, that we be not 
judged. The prayers of both could not be answered—that of neithee 
has been answered fully. The Almighty has His own purposes.” 





ATLAS OF THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE HOLY 
LAND.* 

It is twenty-two years since Dr. George Adam Smith gave us his His- 
torical Geography of the Holy Land, which took the place for the present 
generation of Stanley's Sinai and Palestine. In the preface to that book 
he promised an historical atlas, and gave a foretaste of what we might 
look forward to in the six maps with which he illustrated his volume. 
The work had to be postponed for other engagements; but as the 
interval was specially fruitful in the results of Palestine exploration, 
we have no reason to regret thedelay. The Atlas as it appears contains 
not the “ thirty to forty” maps promised, but sixty. They comprise 
first nine maps of the kingdoms and empires bordering on Isracl, with 
the trade routes and other features clearly shown, and six others illus- 
trating the geographical relations of the Church and the Empire during 
the early centuries of the Christian era. Eighteen maps are devoted to 
Palestine at particular periods of the history of Isracl, and it is only 
necessary to compare these with older historical maps to realize the 
strides made in recent years by the ecientifie study both of the Pible 
and of the country itself. Other maps illustrate the conceptions of the 
Holy Land and the world generally which prevailed at former periods. 
Finally, there is a large-scale map of four miles to the inch in eight 
sections with orographical colouring, which records the latest ascer- 
tained results both of research and of criticism in the physical features 
of the land and the identification of sites. Each map is furnished with 
a note giving the authorities on which it is based, and other infor- 
mation. We heartily congratulate Principal George Adam Smith on 
the completion of his labour, and Dr. Bartholomew on the clearness 
of the maps both in printing and colouring. 





THE FLEMISH SYSTEM OF POULTRY-REARING.¢ 
Ix this country there is still some difference of opinion as to whether 
poultry-farming can be made to pay sufliciently well for it to be regarded 
as a good business enterprise. Belgian poultry-farmers before the 
war had long settled the problem, and solved it in the most satisfactory 
way by showing big profits and a rapidly increasing industry. Mme. 
Jasper in her useful book describing Flemish methods of poultry- 
rearing tells us that whole districts were employed entirely in the pro- 
duction of table birds, and “ the neighbourhoods of Brussels, Antwerp, 
and Malines are the great centres for the production of eggs, chickens, 
and fowls.” Mme. Jasper, who is well known as an authority on 
the intensive and artificial rearing of poultry, gives a detailed and 
interesting account of her own work and the methods which made it 
successful, describes the construction of the incubators, and relates 
various experiments which she carried out for the improvemen’ 
of ventilation, lighting, heating, &c. Poultry-farmers here will be 
interested in Mme. Jasper’s comparison of Belgian-and English 


credit to certain English farms which “ are admirably conducted,” 


|} and admits that “the English are our masters in the art of 


| poultry for the market which bring in the most profit.” 





Lincoln's allusion to the “ difference of purpose’ between the Almighty 


and men who claim His sanction of course refers to these words in the | 
| London: Hedder and Steughton. (25s. net.) 


“Second Inaugural” about the motives of the contending sides ;— 


| 


breeding.” On the whole, however, she is of opinion that “they have 
hitherto shown themselves ignorant of those methods for producing 
We doubt 
whether, on Mme. Jasper’s own showing, it is ignorance so much 
as indifference that has prevented our adoption of such methods. 
Mme. Jasper herself gives as one reason for our failure the prevalence 
of the poultry-fancier. “‘ English people have a double ideal in their 
minds in regard to poultry-breeding. They have one eye on exhibition 
birds and the other on utility fowls. These objects cannot be pursued 
at one and the same time, Here, as in everything else, speciali- 
zation makes perfection.” Another cause given by her of our failure 
to adopt more scientific methods has a delightful touch of senti- 
ment in it, but is, we think, none the less true for all that. The 
English, she says, know little of the art of raising poultry 
“ artificially produced according to our methods. Those methods 
are repulsive to their sporting tastes, their love of the open air 
Our people have so often been dubbed 
a nation of shopkeepers,” with nothing but commerce as an ideal, 
that it is pleasant for once to be told that our sentiment is getting 
in the way of our business! 


and of muscular exercises.” 


“ ’ 





THE MAGAZINES. 
In the Nineteenth Century Major-General Long, C.B., late Director of 
Supplies and Transports, discusses the problem of demobilization after 
the war. It is, he admits, to some extent a military problem, but when 


five million men are to be returned to eivilian life the soldier must give 


way to the statesman. Besides, the type of man we have to handle is 
“not the fatalistic easygoing soldier of fortune of fifty years ago. 
It is only by a tragic accident that he is a soldier at all. Through and 

* Atlas of the Historical Geography of the Holy Land. Designed and Edited by 
George Adam Smith, and Prepared under the Direction of J. G. Bartholomew. 


he Flemish System of Toultry-Rearing, By Mme. Jasper. London: Country 
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“ Both read the same Bible, and pray to the same God; and each | Life Office, (38, Od. net. 
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through he is a civilian of civilians.” The War Office already have a 
scheme for demobilization by whole formations or units ; this is logical, 
but, according to General Long, entirely wrong, and calculated to intensify 
our labour troubles after the war. He strongly urges, on the other hand, 
gradual demobilization by classes, and regards the establishment of a 
Ministry of Demobilization as essential to the proper solution of a 
problem as grave as any faced by any nation since the world began. 
Mr. Ellis Barker prefaces his long article on “ Britain’s Coming Industrial 
Supremacy” by a detailed disproof of the current view that Great 
Britain is the richest country in the world. In riches and natural 
resources, and the use that she has made of them, America stands easily 
first. But “nations are born in war and die in peace” :— 

“The present War should not only unite the British Empire but 

should once more give to the British people the foremost position in 
the economic world, provided they make wise and energetic use of 
their opportunities. On the other hand, the United States, far from 
enriching themselves at tho cost of the fighting nations, far from coining 
the sweat and blood of the Allies into dollars, may, through peace and 
ease, fall a prey to that fatal self-complacency and stagnation from 
which political and industrial Britain has suffered for decades and from 
which she has been saved by the war.” 
In fine, “the Civil War created the industrial supremacy of the United 
States. The present War should give the industrial supremacy of the 
world to the British Empire.” These are only the main outlines of an 
article which is worth attentive study, however much one may differ 
from the materialist principles on which it is based. Mr. George 
Saunders has a striking study of “ Faust and the German Character,” 
his aim being to show that the greatest German drama may be not only 
regarded as an expression of a type of German character which through 
the success of Prussia became dominant, but also as having been an 
influence which tended to produce that type of character. 

Sir Edwin Pears writes in the Contemporary on ‘“‘ The Balkan States 
and Turkey.’’ His outlook is perhaps unduly optimistic, as when he 
calculates on Bulgarian troops joining the Russians in large numbers, 
or speaks of its being an open secret that Turkey is secking to make a 
separate peace; and his apologia for the Young Turk Party is not 
convincing. But his wide experience and ripe historical knowledge 
render the article worthy of careful attention, and his review of the 
situation in Greece is eminently judicial——Dr. Seton-Watson has a 
short but illuminating paper on Pan-Slavism, in which he maintains 
that “the links in the chain of Slavonic racial unity have always been 
far closer, far more subtle, far more irresistible than those between 
the Teutonic or Latin races.” This thesis he supports by many 
arguments. To take only one, “‘ a complete mastery of one Slav language 
supplies a key to all the others,” and “a humble Slovak pedlar can 
wander from the Danube within an hour from Vienna all the way to 
Vladivostock and yet always manage to make himself understood.” 
The secular antipathy of Slav and German is illustrated by some remark- 
able extracts from the Croat priest Krizanic, who flourished circ. ann. 1660, 
and Dr. Seton-Watson quotes the prophetic utterances of the Pan-Slav 
Russian General Fadejev in 1869 in which he foreshadowed the develop- 
ment of the South Slav problem, and the disastrous results of the 
collusion of Budapest and Vienna acting as the advance-guard of 
Germany. 

The editor of the National Review has been fortunate in securing a 
timely, courageous, and deeply interesting article on “ Ireland in 1916” 
from the Archbishop of Dublin. Dr. Bernard starts by accepting Home 
Rule and the exclusion of the six counties. He disbelieves in Separatist 
legislation for Ireland on the ground that it is inconsistent with the 
best interests of Ireland and the Empire, and he has grave misgivings 
about the feasibility of the exclusion settlement. But Home Rule is 
on the statute-book and a solemn pledge has been given to Ulster. As for 
the present impasse and the discontent felt on both sides, he holds them to 
be largely due to the ambiguity of language used by politicians in their 
desire to promote a settlement. The assumption that Ireland shall 
remain part of the Empire and not an independent nation “ is a platitude 
for English readers, but it is not a platitude in Ireland.” There must be 
concessions on both sides, but the first principle is that Ireland is and 
will remain part of the Empire. The number of irreconcilables may 
be small, but they have grown in the last few months, and the main 
cause of the increased popularity of “ Sinn Fein ” is due to the execution 
of the leaders. “Surprising as it may be to law-abiding people, no 
Irish Nationalist expects to be punished for political crime, no matter 
how grave may be its consequences.” Imprisonment is another matter, 
for sympathizers with rebels always count on remission of sentences, and 
since Dr. Bernard wrote a motion advocating a general amnesty has been 
brought forward in the Dublin Corporation. ‘“‘ Sir John Maxwell,” Dr. 
Bernard goes on, “ acted with great moderation as well as good judgment. 
But it was enough that any one should be executed for treason to provoke 
@ very angry feeling throughout the country which had been educated 
{under the Birrell-Aberdeen régime] to believe that treason was no 
more than a political eccentricity, and that the killing of soldiers and 
policemen was not murder.” The lines of political demarcation in 
Ireland have changed, and Dr. Bernard does not hesitate to predict 
that in the struggle to come all political quarrels will be merged in the 
great quarrel between the forces of authority on the one side and the 
forces of lawlessness and anarchy on the other. The spirit of lawlessness 
cannot bo exorcised by legislation; it can only be dispelled by long 














years of just and firm rule. As for the immediate future, Dr. Bernard 
notes that “ neither the furniture of a Dublin house nor the fabric of g 
church or glasshouse in Ireland can at this moment be insured against. 
fire, caused by a second Sinn Fein rising, with the insurance companies 
ordinarily glad to get new business.” The editor, who has actually a 
good word to say for the Spectator’s article on peace terms, makes groat 
play with a new name which he has invented for Lord Haldane and givea 
a very amusing sketch of the popular German war novel, Hindenburg’s 
March into London, which he regards as embodying not only the hopea 
but the expectations of the entire German nation.—Under the head 
of “Correspondence” we note a remarkable letter from the Hon, 
J. M. Fowler, a Liberal member of the Commonwealth House of Repre. 
sentatives, in which he maintains that while Mr. Hughes was lashing 
the War Ministry in London his own Government was being attainted 
by public opinion in Australia for its lamentable lack of thoroughness 
and courage, ‘“ Australian Imperialists wait anxiously to have the 
perfervid injunctions of Mr. Hughes to the people of Great Britain acted 
upon by his own Government. No one can honestly say that, as yot, 
the Commonwealth has come at all near to the Mother Country in 
making the ‘supreme sacrifice’ which Mr. Hughes so passionately 
urged.” The Labour Party in Australia, he admits, has been converted 
to Imperialist views, but its conversion is not so thorough as the situa- 
tion demands. In this context we may note that the list of signatoriea 
to the Memorial urging the recall of Mr, Hughes to this country has 
been strengthened by the addition of the names of Mr. Arthur 
Bourchier, Mr. G. R. Sims, and Mr. Augustus John. 

Dr. Dillon in his article in the Fortnightly sees in the Hindenburg 
worship in Germany an index of general despondency, the deeply 
perturbed flying to a semi-superstitious remedy. Another sign of 
anxiety is the sensitiveness to the attitude of neutrals. Denmark 
has come under suspicion and is accused of taking sides, apparently 
because the Danish Press publishes too many extracts from English 
and French newspapers and too few from German. Dr. Dillon concludes 
by remarking: “‘ And it is perhaps permissible to add that we are on the 
eve, as well as on the morrow, of an altered state of things in Europe, 
and that the alteration will not be to our disadvantage.’",-———Mr. Arthur 
Baumann considers that Mr. Asquith is indispensable as the Prime 
Minister of the period of reconstruction when it will be necessary to 
have a Central Party in power, he being superior in intellect and 
tenacity to any other of the politicians. Indeed, Mr. Baumann sees only 
one fault in the past, and that was the great blunder of Ireland. We 
are told that the Unionist Party are dead and done for, and that the 
final sign of this was their refusal to take advantage of the moment 
when fate placed everything in their hands. When the Government 
came to the House of Lords and asked them to extend the life of 
Parliament, they should have insisted on the introduction of the 
Referendum, using the power given them by the war as the Liberals had 
used it for the purposes of Home Rule. “A General Action,” by 
Captain Maurice Woods, is a remarkable account of the feelings of an 
officer in a modern battle, where the condition of the trenches, the 
fighting in the dark, and the length of the action make a modern 
battle trying in endurance to the very extreme. 

Pictures of Mesopotamia, by “‘ Light Infantry,” are to be found in 
Blackwood. One of these gives a curious account of an expedition 
against a hostile Sheikh in company with one who was friendly to us, 
probably because he was at war with our enemy. Fighting was not 
really the object of our ally, and he so contrived things that the enemy 
should be frightened out of his village but not surrounded, This pro- 
duced the desirable result of loot without combat, the escape of the 
enemy being of secondary importance. “* A Side Issue of the War” 
is a very interesting and lively account of one of those many incidents 
of which so little has been chronicled. In January, 1915, an outbreak 
of enteric took place among the refugees from bombarded Ypres. It 
was not desirable that this should be gencrally known for fear of causing 
panic, but the unfortunate women, children, and old men who were the 
victims had to be taken care of. So it came about that a contingent of 
V.A.D. nurses was sent out to help at a hospital established not far from 
St. Omer. Miss Mure, who writes the account of what happened, 
records much discomfort cheerfully borne, and, needless to say, much 
hard work.——“ The Scene of War,” by “‘ Odysseus,” might be described 
as landscape with figures. It gives us, in fact, a picture of the dif- 
ferent settings in which the drama of war is taking placo; but the 
picture is seen from afar off, so that the landscape predominates. As 
the name “ Odysseus’ suggests, the scene is round and about Greece. 
The figures come a little more into prominence when the scene is 
Athens, where an old Russian diplomatist declares that “Tout le 
snobisme est avec le Roi.” Here, too, we get a glimpse of M. Venizelos 
in his house surrounded and guarded by Cretans. Tho impression 
made on the writer by the patriot was that of a great and civilized 
man, 
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Mr. St. Jonn Lvoas is one of the very best of our short-story writers, 
to say nothing of his excellent anthologies of French and Italian verse 
and his graceful original poems. He has also achicved distinction as & 
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novelist, and if his latest venture—a sequel to The First Round—is not 
calculated to enhance his reputation, that is largely due to his choice 
of subject and the prevailing mood of the moment. As that admirable 
exponent of orthodox tradi:ion, Lady Hythe, remarked to the hero at 
their first meeting: ‘‘ Of course there are plenty of bad soldiers, and 


stupid soldiers, and pompous empty soldiers, but the best soldiers are the | 


best men, brave and modest and self-sacrificing. There doesn’t seem to be 
much scope for self-sacrifice if you're an artist.” We take a regretful 
pleasure in reading of the “old, far-off, and happy things and joys 
of long ago’’—to take a liberty with Wordsworth’s famous lines. 
But there is no denying the fact that for the moment studies of 
the artistic temperament are rather at a discount, and the plain 
person has not much use for people, however amiable and Quixotic, 
who devote themselves to things which seem futile—such, for 
example, as practising the pianoforte fer six hours a day. Denis 
Yorke is a charming fellow, but as his robust and saner fellow- 
artist Noel observes of him in a spasm of impatience: “Oh, Denis 
isn’t a man! He’s only a walking musical box. When he pretends to 
be a human being, the results are ghastly.” This is a harsh saying, 
but faithful are the wounds of a friend, and there is a certain core of 
truth in the criticism. For Denis, with all his gifts, was not cut out to be 
even athoroughpaced Bohemian; he was not a saint, but he was unable 
peccare fortiter. It is only by one of those tours de force of which Mr. 
St. John Lucas possesses the knack that his creator is able to enlist and 
retain the interest of the reader in a character essentially weak and 
wavering. 

The story, as we have said, is a sequel to The First Round, and 
describes the return of Denis Yorke, after spending eighteen months 
with his father during the latter's last illness, to the practice of his 
art among his friends in Chelsea. The scene is laid in Bohmian, 
artistic London in the late “ nineties,” so that, even with the Boer 
War impending, Denis was under no pressing obligation to redeem 
his ineffectual youth by adopting the calling of arms. There was 
nothing for him to do but to go on with his music, and Mr. St. John 
Lucas gives ue an admirable picture of the conditions of the art 
world in England at the time. But the story is not swallowed up 
in musical technique or the jargon of the art schools. It is rather 
a study of the emotional vicissitudes of a young man who happened 
to have considerable musical gifts; who was at once susceptible and 
fastidious, and, as such, was bound to suffer many disillusionments. 
His attachments were many. His relations with his early flame 
Rosalind had been altered by a tragic episode in which he had taken 
no part,and the tender feeling had given place to admiration. Miss 
Maisie Dene, the exuberant popular vocalist, who sang Brahms’s 
songs and royalty ballads with serene impartiality, soon jarred on his 
refined sensibilities. Rachel Hythe, the sanest, most wholesome and 
broad-minded of his girl friends, was in love with him, but her mother was 
firmly resolved that no child of hers should marry an artist, and Denis 
had not sufficient force of character to defy that resolute old patrician. 
Besides, he had become entangled with one of his pupils, an exotic siren, 
estranged from an unsympathetic husband, and prepared to go all lengths 
to secure Denis. Yet to her credit it must be confessed that when she 
discovered that Denis’s feelings towards her were inspired more by 
Quixotry than passion she gave him his congé. From this rough outline 
it may be gathered that the central figure of the plot is not by any means 
an heroic person. His friend Noel is a far more engaging character, and 
Noel's talk excellently illustrates what we read of * his gift of making 
merry at any moment with people whom he met every hour of the day and 
week.” And there are plenty of other attractive whimsical people who 
talk well but not all alike, for Mr. St. John Lucas avoids the monotony of 
uniform cleverness which marks the dialogue of some excellent 
novelists. He is judicious, too, in skating over thin ice, for you 
cannot write of Bohemia without touching on its squalid fringes 
as well as its hearty camaraderie. We may note in conclusion that while 
the story is written by an artist, with a lively sympathy for artistic 
ideals, he is so impartial in dealing with normal and even Philistine 
people that we come away with a heightened respect for them. 


READABLE Novets.—The Smiler Bunn Brigade. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 2s. 6d. net.)—The Day of Wrath. 
Tracy. (W. and R. Chambers. 3s. 6d. net.)—These two books are 
both concerned with the escape of parties of English people from Ger- 
many in August, 1914. The adventures are equally thrilling in both 
books, but the characters in The Day of Wrath are more sympathetic. 
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Autograph Prices Current. Vol. I. By E. H. Courville. (E. H. 
Courville, 25 Rumsey Road, Brixton. 25s. net.)—Mr. Courville is the | 


first to do for autographs what others have done for books and pictures, 


and his scholarly catalogue will be welcomed by the student, the collector, | 


and the dealer alike. He records the autographs sold between the out- 
break of the war and July last, for a total amount of £35,000. Lord 
Kitchener's famous appeal for recruits, for which £8,000 was paid at the 


We 


Red Cross sale, was of course the most valuable autograph of all. 


aote a comical letter from Mr. Kipling, protesting that he would “ sooner 
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wash an orphan, or give it its bottle, than speak to the orphans’ well- 
wishers after a heavy meal.” There is also the MS. of the long letter in 
which Swinburne defsnded in 1873, against the Spectator, his fierce 
sonnets on Napoleon IIIf. Mr. Courville in his preface says that it ie 
‘a generally accepted supposition that every letter of note in private 
hands sooner or later finds its way into the sale-room.” This is a 
dreadful supposition, but a glance through this book reveals so many 
love-letters as wares of the market that we fear that Mr. Courville is 
right. 

The Birds of Shakespeare. By Sir Archibald Geikie, O.M. (Glasgow : 
J. MacLehose and Sons. 3s. 6d. net.)—In this charming essay the 
veteran geologist collects Shakespeare's references to birds, of which 
he names at least fifty species, and shows once more how intimate a 
knowledge of wild nature he had acquired in the woods and lanes of 
leafy Warwickshire. It is odd that the pheasant should occur once only 
and the partridge twice. Twenty excellent woodcuts from Saundere’s 
Manual of British Birds illustrate the book. 

A Bibliography of the Works of Thomas Hardy. By A. P. Webb. 
(F. Hollings. 6s. net.}—Mr. Webb has done a useful piece of work in 
collecting the facts as to Mr. Hardy's published bcoks. It is a wonderful 
record of industry as well as genius. Mr. Hardy’s first novel, Desperate 
Remedies, appeared in 1871, and, as readers will remember, he contributed 
a poem to the Spectator a few weeks ago. Mr. Webb has studied the 
American issues carefully. He reminds us that Jude the Obscure on its 
first appearance in Harper's in 1894 was called The Simpletons, and from 
the seventh chapter onwards received the new title of Hearts Insurgent, 
taking its present name when it came out in book form among the 
““ Wessex Novels,” of which Mr. Webb gives a very full description. 
Mr. Hardy's vigorous “Song of the Soldiers” is reproduced in fac- 
simile from the MS. dated September 5th, 1914. Mr. Hardy's earliest 
poem, “ Domicilium,” was written before 1860; it has only been 
printed for private circulation. 

Fighting Dirt: the World's Greatest Warfare. By Ernest Hood. 
(G. G. Harrap. 1s. 8d.)—Mr. Hood, who is a Head-Master at Southend, 
has written a “ hygiene reader ” of a distinctly novel kind, which ought, 
as the Master of Christ's says in a prefatory note, “ to be in the hands 
of every teacher of children throughout the country.” Mr. Hood 
represents clean living as a war for the defence of “ Body-Fort,”’ and 
works out his allegory with much vigour and ingenuity, taking illustra- 
tions from the Great War and weaving in the leesons of medical acience 
concerning bacteria, foul air, flies, drink, and so forth. He points out 
incidentally that the medical officer of health can only do his best 
work if he has the confidence of his Council and the support of the rate- 
payers. His book will, we are sure, open the eyes of a good many 
future citizens to the importance of sanitation, 





Napoleon: the Last Phase. 
Sons. Is. 3d. net.) 
at St. Helena has deserved the honour of a cheap reprint. 
perhaps in the near future have to consider a similar case. 


By Lord Rosebery. (T. Nelson and 
Lord Rosebery’s able and popular book on Napoleon 


We may 








*,* In reference to our suggestion last week that Captain Philippe 
Millet’s En Liaison avec les Anglais should at once be made accessible 
to English readers, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton inform us that 
an English translation has already been made by Lady Frazer, and 
will be published very shortly under the title of Comrades in Arms, 
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Alexander (L.H.), A Practical Introduction to French (Oxford Univ. Press) net 50 
American Prose, selected and ed. by W. ©. Bronson (Camb. Univ. Press) net 6 0 
Armitage (J. J R.), No Church, No Empire, cr Svo.. . .(R, Seott) net 36 
Baines (Constance), Teachers’ Manual of Garmenting, Part I... (Bell) net 36 
Relloc-Lowndes (Mrs.), Lilla: a Part of her Life, er 8vo ..-(Hutchinson) 60 
Blackwood (A.), The Wave: an Egyptian Aftermath, cr Svo (Allenson) net 50 
Bosanko (W.), Collecting Old Lustre Ware, 18mo (Heinemann) net 26 
Brady (C. T.), And Thus He Came: a Christmas Fantasy, 8vo (Putnam) net 3 6 
Brady (C. T.), The More Excellent Way, cr Svo : ....(Putnam) 60 
Bryson (T.) and Chambers (G. M.), An Introduction to Mine Surveying, cr 8vo 
i (BE. Arnold) net 50 
| Burgess (E. W.), The Function of Socialization in Social Evolution, roy 8vo 
(Camb, Univ. Press) net 60 
Campbell (R. J.), A Spiritual Pilgrimage, 8vo......(Williams & Norgate) net 76 
| Cannan (G.), Mendel: a Story of Youth, er Svo : (Unwin) 60 
| Carpenter (J. E.), Phases of Early Christianity, 8vo : (Putnam) net 90 
Chamberlin (T. C.), The Origin of the Earth, er 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 60 
Chapman (C. E.), The Founding of Spanish California, Svo. .(Macmillan) net 15 0 
Clarke (L.), The Borrowed Liner, cr Svo.. ..(Milla & Boon) 60 
| Coulanges (Fustel De), The Ancient City, er 8vo (Simpkin) net 76 
Dewey (J.), Essays in Experimental Logic, cr Svo....(Camb. Univ. Press) net 76 
Dictionary of English and French Military Terms, Part |. (French-English), [Smo 
| (H. Rees) net 26 
Dulac (B.), Fairy Tales of the Allied Nationa, 4to. .(Hodder & Stoughton) net 60 
Earliest Voyages Round the World (The), 1519-1617, ed. by P, F. Alexander, Svo 
| (Camb. Univ. Press) net 3 0 
Everson (L.), A Bishop's Unbending, cr 8vo (R Scott) net 36 
Fawdry (R. C.), Bells’ Mathematical Series, cr 8vo (Bell) 3.6 
| Fletcher (J. B.), Dante, 18mo Williams & Norgate) net 20 
Fortescue (J. W.), The Three Pearls, Svo (Macmillan) net 6/0 
Furst (C.), The Observations of Professor Maturin. (Oxford Univ. Press) met 5 6 
| Goodspeed (E. J.), The Story of the New Testament (Camb. Univ. Press) net 46 
| Gower (H. D.) and others, The Camera as Historian, cr Svo . (Low) net 60 
| Gribble (F.), Women in War, Svo ~— (Low) net 76 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, Vol. XXVIII. (Oxford Univ. Press) net 66 
Hawkins (R. L.), Maistre Charles Fontaine, Parisien (Oxford Univ. Press) net 5 6 
| Hazlitt (H.), Thinking as a Science, cr Svo (Dent) net 30 
| Hearn (L.), Interpretations of Literature, 2 vols., 8vo (Heinemann) net 30 0 
| Hil) (Li, L., Apocalyptic Problems, a svo...... (Hodder & Stoughton) ues 6.0 
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Huse (C. P.), The Financial History of Boston from May 1, 1882, to January 31, 
909, 8vo (0 xford Univ. Press) net 
Jeudwine U. W.), The Manufacture of Historical ee. cr 8vo 
(Williams & Norgate) net 
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Jones (F. W.), Arboreal Man, 8vo 
Kernahan (Mrs. Coulson), The Trap, cr 8vo ? 
Kingsley (C.) and Malet (Lucas), The Tutor’ Story....(Smith & Elder) net 
Kookoorookoo, and other Songs, roy Year Book Press) 
Luker (B. F.), The Use of the inanite instead of the Finite Verb in French 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Lucas (E. V.), The Vermilion Box, cr 8VO ........0--eeeeee: (Methuen) net 
MacGill (P.), Soldiers’ Songs, cr 8vo (H. Jenkins) net 
Mackinnon (A. G.), Malta: the panes of the a. cr 8vo 
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(Bell) net 
Matteson (Emma B.) and Newlands (Ethel M.), A Laboratory Manual of 
Foods and Cookery, cr 8vo ..+.-(Macmillan) net 
Meek (A.), The Mi ation of Fish, 8vo (E. Arnold) net 
Middleton (G.), The Road Together: a Contemporaneous Drama in Four 
cts, cr 8vo (Bell) net 
Mitton’ (G. E.), The Lost Cities of Ceylon, 8vo.............. (J. Murray) net 
Moulton wr 3; Principles of Money and Banking. .(Camb. Univ. Press) net 
M (M. A.), The Parliament of Man, cr 8vo (C. W. Daniel) net 
M ey “Bible Conference, 1916, 8vo.......... .++-+-(Morgan & Scott) net 
Napler inva), Half a Lie, er a a a seounvaed (J, Murray) net 
Novikoft ae Olga), Russian Memories, 8v0.........+.- (H. Jenkina) net 
Orchard ( ne Necessity of Christ, cr 8vo (Dent) net 
Phillipson 1G ff "termination of War, and Treaties of Peace, roy 8vo (Unwin) net 
Pincher Martin, > aot a Story of the Inner Life of the Royal Navy, by 
“ Taffrall,” cr (Cc ‘hambers) m4 
Political Ballads Iiustzating the Administration of Sir Robert Walpole, ed 
by M. Percival, (Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Pope (Amy Elizabeth), Physics and Chemistry for Nurses, cr 8vo (Putnam) net 
Presland (J.), <r ag 8vo (Chatto & Windus) net 
Priestman (KE. ith a B.P. Scout in —". cr 8vo ..(Routledge) net 
So tay ms oi » phen Call of the Soul, cr 8vo (Simpkin) 
ve (Susan), Jane’s Husband ; or, Two in a Caravan, cr 8vo (Low) net 
Bhedles Kathlyn), The Lure of the Desert, XL 8vo (Hutchinson) 
Riley (W.), iy Way of the Winepress, cr 8 (H. vig ig a. 
Roberts E.), — Geography of the British Dependencies : Vol. V 
India, Part I., er 8vo 
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Russell (E. 8.), Form and Function, 8vo GW. Murray) net 
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Sayle (C.), The Ages of Man, 8vo eS Murray) net 
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(Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Stephens (J.), The Insurrection in Dublin, cr 8vo............ (Maunsel) net 
Stewart (Major R.), The Book of the Victoria Cross, 8v0..... .(H. Rees) net 
Sutcliffe (H.), The Gay Hazard .. 0.0.6... cece cece eee eeeneenenee (J. Murray) 
Thorpe (Sir E.), The Right Hon. Sir Henry Enfield Roscoe, 8vo (Longmans) net 
— (A,), on Falling in Love, cr 8v (Simpkin) net 
ynan (Katharine), The Middle Years, 8vo (Constable) net 

v iderhill (Evelyn), Theophanies : a Book of Verses, cr 8vo (Dent) net 
Waldstein (A. 5.), The Evolution of Modern Hebrew Literature, 1850-1912, 
roy 8vo Oxford Univ. Press) net 
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Wardle (Addie Grace), Handwork in Religious Education, cr 8vo 
(Cc ‘amb. Univ. Press) net 


Warfield (W.), The Gate of Asia, 8vo (Putnam) net 
Watson (H. B. M.), The Affair on the Island, cr 8vo (Methuen) net 
Williamson (C. N. and A. M.), The Lightning Conductress, cr 8vo (Methuen) net 
Wilson (Sir C. R.), Chapters from my Official Life, (E. Arnold) net 
Winchester (C.), Flying Men and their Machines, 80 (Dent) net ry 
Wood (M.), The Penitent of Brent, cr 8vo (Longmans) net 4/6 
Woodbridge (F. J. £.), The Purpose of History, cr 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) net 4/6 


LIBERTY-SiILK 
FOR 
DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR 
WOVEN ON BRITISH LOOMS 


PATTERNS FOST FREE. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


AFRAID of FOOD 


To abstain from food for fear of Indigestion is a poor 
expedient that soon limits us to a very unsatisfying diet. 

With the help of Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges, made by 
Savory & Moore, digestion is so much improved that a strict 
diet becomes unnecessary. By freeing the stomach from 
Acidity they allow the natural digestive. ferments to act, and 
thus provide a most valuable corrective for all forms of Indi- 
gestion. They are especially beneficial in cases of Heartburn, 
Flatulence, etc. 

TESTIMONY.— 
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‘One of the best and wisest things I ever did in my 
life was to ask for a sample of your Dr. Jenner's Absorbent Lozenges. 
Up to the present I have had but your sample box, another box you sent 
me, and one I bought from a chemist, anc have practically seat all 
symptoms of a most distreasing Hoartburn and Acidi ty, from which I 
have suffered for years. I can now eat things 1 dared not touch before.’ 
“My wife has found the Lozenges most efficacious. Until she had 
them she could not take any solid fo od without most severe pains; sleep 
also was banished, and she was fast becoming weak and emaciated. The 
change is most marvellous. She has been able to eat anything, and has 
not had any recurrence of indigestion. She enjoys her food, and has seat 


at night.’ 
Boxes 1/3, 3]-, and 5/-, of all Chemists. 
A FREE TRIAL BOX of the lozenges will be sent to all who write 
enclosing 1d. stamp for postage, and mentioning this journal, to 
SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London. 

-DENT’S WATCHES ANDCLOCKS 

Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
Tritish Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded 


to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
| nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
| 


BY SPECIAL | 
APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING. 


Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and 
thips’ Compasses. 
NEW CA TALOGUE - on ™*, 
E. DENT and CG, 
Makers of the Great Sos Clock, x _ 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, &.c. 


“9 


TRADE-MALK. 


By Appointment to their 
Majesties the King and Queen 


IRISH 
POCKET 
Mlustrated list & HAN DKERCH | E FS 


samples post free 
For ladies, gentlemen and children 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. Donegall Place BELFAST 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED.....£94,000,000, 
CLAIMS PAID .....................1 att tet ttl 


GREEN and ABBOTT. _ 
ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND 
REDECORATION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY 
HOUSES. INSPECTION OF EXCLUSIVE 
FABRICS, WALL PAPERS, ETC., INVITED, 

_473 OXFORD STREET, w. 


FOR SALE oR To LET. 


A T A LO W PRICE, 
SUITABLE FOR SCHOOL OR SIMILAR INSTITUTION. 





Tel : 
3500 
Gerrard 





= 


ASCOT (within a mile of the station)—FOR SALE, a commodious residence 
with matured gardens, well-wooded pleasure grounds, 2 cottages, small farmhouse 
and premises, outbuildings and grass land—22} acres in extent; or the house and 
13} acres would be ; or the house, premises, and grounds about 11} acres would 
be let. Large hall, 6 reception rooms, conservatory, 16 bedrooms, and completa 
offices. Heating by radiators. Gas and water laid on. Premises wired and fitted 
for electric light. Close to church. Sandy soil—KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20 Hanover Square, London. (9043) _ 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
(= COUNCIL of the WEST RIDING of YORKSHIRE, 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

APPOINTMENT OF ORGANIZER OF EDUCATIONAL HANDWORK. 


Applications are invited for the post of HANDWORK LECTURER under the 
West Riding Education Committee. 

The Lecturer appointed will be required to conduct a number of classes for 
teachers and to visit public elementary schools to demonstrate, advise and report 
as to the Handwork teaching. She will be required to devote the whole of her 
time to the duties of the post. 

Salary £180 per annum. 

Candidates must be women, preferably holding the Higher Frocbel Certificate, 
and should have knowledge of the conditions of Public Elementary Schools. 

wither, Grantee must be made on forms obtainable from the EDUCATION DEPART- 

T, County Hall, Wakefield, which must be returned, accompanied by copies 

x po recent testimonials, so as to reach the Education Department not later 
than 9 a.m., on Saturday, November 18th. 

_ Canvassing will be a disqualification. 


_ (SURREY) EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, RICHMOND (SURREY). 


WANTED, in January next, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS, with University Degree 
or its equivalent, specially qualified in English. 

Commencing salary according to qualifications and experience in teaching, but 
not less than £120 per annum, rising (subject to satisfactory service) by annual 
increments of £5 to £200. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, and experience, and accompanied by 
copies of not more than three recent testimonials, must be sent on or before Saturday, 
the 24th day of October, 1916,to Miss E. M. WEEKS, M.A., the Head-Mistreas, at 
the School. HENRY SAGAR, 

Town Hall, Clerk to the Committee. 


Vy ANTED, in the Managerial Department of important public 

company, an ASSISTANT. Public school or University training essential. 
Age under 40. Good salary and excellent prospects to suitable man.— Write, stating 
qualifications, to X., Box 8, WILLINGS 


, 33 Knightsbridge, S.W. 
w* OMBE ABBEY sc HOOL, 


Richmond, Surrey. 


BUCKS.—WANTED, | for 
January if possible, or later, a SCTENCE MISTRESS (Chemistry essential), 
Initial salary £120-£160, according to qualifications and experi- 
HEAD-MISTRESS. 


LECTURES, &c. 


(52S oe HALL, OXFORD. 
J TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford Delegacy, and by ths 
Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary Training, 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma; the Cambridge Teachers” 
Certificate; the London Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography Diploma; 
and the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form Mistreases. Fees for 
the three Terms from 66 guineas, Scholarships of from £40 to £18 18s, are awarded 
to Students with a degree on entry. Loan fund. Students may borrow sums not 
exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years. Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL. 


a) 74° 24428," OF LONDON, 
KING'S COLLEGE. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
PROFESSOR JOHN WILLIAM ADAMSON, Head of the Department. 

I. Courses will be arranged, commencing in October, 1916, in preparation for (i.) 
the degree of M.A. (Education) and (ii.) Education as a “ subject " in the B.A. Curri- 
culum, So far as possible, the time-tables will be arranged to meet the students’ 
wishes. Inclusive tuition fee for M.A., £15 15s.; for Education (B.A.), according te 
the student’s requirements. 

II. Course for the Teacher's Diploma of the University. The Course, which includes 
practical work in Secondary Schools, extends over one academical year, beginning in 
October or January. The fee is £20 for the year, if pald in advance, or 8 guineas 
per term. 

Ill. Provided there is a sufficient entry of students, a special Course, extending 
over four terms, in preparation for the Teacher's Diploma, will be arranged for teachers 
(graduates) engaged in schools. Inclusive tuition fee, £20. 

Intending Students should communicate with 

PROFESSOR ADAMSON, King’s College, Strand, W.C. 


SERIES OF SEVEN LECTURES on PROBLEMS OF 

THE UNSEEN WORLD at the QUEEN’S (Small) HALL, Langham Place, 
on Thursdays, at 8 p.m. Oct. 12th—JAMES HEWAT MACKENZIE, “ Paychio 
Phenomena through Mediums.” Oct. 19th.—JAMES HEWAT MACKENZIE, 
** Materializations.""—-For full particulars of speakers and subjects of remaining 
lectures, address LECTURE SECRETARY, 19 Tavistock Square, W.C. Admission 
Free. A few reserved seats for Members, 5s. for the course. 


JROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COL 

WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Fran. Chairman : Rt. 

Hon. Sir William Mather, LL.D.: Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monteflore. M.A.; Sec. : 

Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information conc erning Scholarships and Losa 
Fund, apply to the Principal, Miss E,. LAWRENCE, 


Degree necessary. 
ence.—Apply to the 


ET GARDENS, 
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HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING 
WOMEN ‘ua by vinclnat 
ining College for § dary ch ni : Miss M. H. WOOD, 
Lay (London), Litt.D. (Dublin); Classical =, Cambridge; Girton College. 
A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice) and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample opportunity is ven for ag in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in schools in Cambridge. Students 
are admitted in January and in September. Fees 75 guineas and 65 guineas.— 
Particulars as to qualifications for admission, ety bursaries, and loan 
fund may be obtained on application to The PRINCIPAL, Training College, 
Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord BERESFORD, K.C.B. Principals—A. ALEXANDER, 
F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of Medical Lecturers and 
experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Training, including a Swedish 
Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm. Educated women are 
trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. Massage, Sick-Nursing, and 
Medical Gymnastics. Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision. 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon. 
and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 


COLLEGE FOR 
Board Education as a 











MYHE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
Trustees : 

Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). Major WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. 
Dr. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.P. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE. 
The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 

*rincipal : 

Miss M. H. MEADE, B.A. (Moral Sciences Tripos). 

Vice-Principal : 

Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. Students 
are prepared to be teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System. 
The course extends over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology, 
Theory of Education ; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games, Students practise teaching in schools 
in the neighbourhood. The College stands in its own grou 4ds of 15 acres, in a beautiful 
and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Course begins in October.— 
Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 


TO GIRLS SEEKING A USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE CALLING. 
NSTEY COLLEGE FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING AN 
HYGIENE, Erdington, Warwickshire, offers a full teachers’ training in 
hysical Culture, &c. 
Anatomy, Physiology, &c. Inclusive fees, £110 per annum. 
OBTAINED AFTER TRAINING. 


Swedish Gymnastics, Dancing, Games, Swimming, Hygiene, 
GOOD Posts 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
VHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
_ $7 Lansdowne Road Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students are 
trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and Schools, 
The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational and Medical 
Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 
= PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(SWEDISH SYSTEM). Head-Mistress: Miss DORETTE WILKIE. 
Three Years’ Diploma Course of University Standard. The exceptional training 
in Class Teaching and Lecturing afforded to students at this College enables them 
to secure appointments of the highest standard.—Apply for Prospectus to SECKE- 
TARY (Room 86), 8.W. Polytechnic Institute, Chelsea, London. Tel. : 899 Western. 
te LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for Women. Extensive range Glass- 
houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical instruction, 
Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations. Beekeeping, Marketing, 
Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 














PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., prepares 


PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), London Matric, 
and other Exams. Large modern house, 200 yards from sea.—Apply, Stirling 
House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


NV OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 

HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Exceptional advantages. Languages, 
Literature, and Music specialities. Careful attention given to health and the 
development of character. Pupils prepared for advanced examinations. Excellent 
results. Good garden and field for games. References kindly permitted to Rev. B. 
Baring-Gould, of Blackheath, 8.E., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hon. Sec., C.M.S., and 
others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 
NV O8TH OF ENGLAND.—CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 

SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND. 

Mountain and sea air, dry, ~~}: and sunny. The aim is to give a sound 
tducation to girls on public school lines. One of the four houses is set apart for 
juniors under 14 years of age. Well-equipped classrooms, laboratory, gymnasium, 
gocd playing field.—Illustrated prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS, 


S?: MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on ey to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newnham 


College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 
Tel.: 470 Harrow. 


( UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.— 
r Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially built for a School. 


Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, &c. 
Tele.: Eastbourne 1034, Term began Thursday, 2lst September. 


ANSD LYNDHURST 








ANSDOWNE HOUSE, GARDENS, 

4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, Miss 
ONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education on modern iines, 
Fpecial attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. Pupils prepared for 
advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required. Healthy situation. 
Tennis, Hockey, &c. 


H . ©< a FF fs E L 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 


Principal— Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Giris. 
Tele. “ Watford 616.” 


QT. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, 
wR POLMONT, NEAR STIRLING. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Extensive Buildings and Grounds. 
Situated inland on the Main Line between Edinburgh and Glasgow, 11 miles from 
Stirling. Thorough General Education on Modern Lines. Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 








D, 


and Fives. A Kindergarten Department has been opened.—Prospectus and full 
Paiticulars on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 





| SCHOOL.—Mile. Expulson receives in her house at 

Hampstead a few GIRLS of good family who are prevented from finishing 
their education abroad. Only French spoken. Home life, outdoor i. Best 
references. Term began October 2nd.—For particulars write to Mile. EXPULSON, 
8 St. Mary Abbott’s Terrace, Kensington, W. 





ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
e Good Substitute for Continental School ; special facilities for learning French 
as well as full range of all other subjects ; boarding fees moderate ; good and liberal 
diet ; healthy locality ; games, &c., in own grounds ; sea bathing.—For Prospectus 


apply to Miss GOOD, B.A. (London), Principal. 
paaaaron HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


yee € 2 5; Goa O'S Be 
SOUTHWOLD., 
Head-Mistress— 
Miss L. SILCOX. 
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{REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 
For Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistresses — ala! 43 R + M.A. 
Good modern cducation ; country life. New buildings ; grounds of 12 acres 
Healthy situation; high position, Fees from 60 guineas, 
INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR, 
Tel. : 7 Grayshott. 
OY ERDALE SCHOOL, SETTLE, YORKSHIRE. 


Principal: Miss E, M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip, Camb.). 


Thoroughly good education in bracing mountain air. Moderate terms. Parisian 
lady holding French Teacher's Diploma on the resident staff. 
FOREIGN. 
YARIS.—Villa Léona, 27 Boulevard Victor Hugo, Neuilly 


8 Seine, France, 

Miss EASTON and Mademoiselle DIEULIVOL are prepared to receive PUPILS 
for the Autumn Term. Special advantages for the study of French, Italian, Painting, 
Music, Domestic Arts, &c. Good general English education if required.—For 
Prospectus and all particulars apply to the above address, 


Dy ee HIGH COMMERCIAL SCHOOL at HAVRE 
will be reopened on the 10th October next, and YOUNG ENGLISH GENTLE- 
MEN desirous of acquiring a thorough training in Commercial Sciences and European 
Languages are invited to take up the Courses. 
The School is well established and recognized by the French Government.—For 
further information please apply to M. A. DANY, Head-Master, 56 Boulevard 
Francois ler, Le Havre. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 17} to 18}. 


J Special Entry 1916. No Nomination required. Full particulars with copies 
of examination papers on application to JAMES GIEVE, 65 South Molton Street, 
London, W. 

ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. 


Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful 





Recognized by the 
situation, 340 feet 


above sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 
CADETS. TWO FOUNDATIONERSHIPS tn November. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, MLA. 
COLLEGE, 


D Oo V E R 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, NOVEMBER, 1916. 
Three Entrance Scholarships £40, £30, £20 per annum for Boarders, 


For particulars apply to W. 8. LEE, M.A., Head-Master, 


q\ASTBOURNE COLLEGE.—President: The DUKE OF 
“j DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master: Rev. F. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., late 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and Engineering Classes. 
Physical Drill compulsory for the whole school. Cadet corps. New buildings, 
racquets and fives courts, swimming bath, &c. Exhibitions for Sons of Officers 


and Clergy. 
iT. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
Ss Fine healthy situation. High ground, overlooking City. 
Twenty acres of playing fields. Separate Junior School. 
Preparation for Universities, Army, & 
For prospectus write to Rev. W. b 


o OT H AM 


The new Prespectus treats of :— 
SCHOOL WORK: ITS AIMS AND METHODS. 
LEISURE-HOUR PURSUITS. 
GAMES AND PHYSICAL EXERCISES. 





Write for copies to the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, York. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. — Head - Master, 

Cc. H. GREENE, M.A.— Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 

Beientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 

Navy. The School is organised in three Departments: Preparatory for Boys 

under the age of 10}, Junior for boys 1)} to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each Depart- 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Educa- 

tion. Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £76 to Oxford, 

Fine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, 

&c. Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees, £55. Entrance 
Scholarships July.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &o. 


OURNALISTIC end SECRETARIAL TRAINING 

FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 

any date. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, 7 HE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


rHVYPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 
1 Adelphi, W.C. (ncar Charing Cross Station), T.N. Gerrard 6179. 
Typewriting, Shorthand, LDuplicating, French (Brevet Elémentaire), 
Pupils taken at moderate fees. Six months’ course. Established 1906, 
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SCHOLASTIC | AGENCIES. 


HOICE OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


Advico free of ¢ charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadiil y, W. Tel., Regent 4026. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 
Full statement of requirements should be given. 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 


—tThe Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who are looking for 
ts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 








‘amilies, 
No CHARGE _FOR REGISTRATION. 
. tenes Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
b information reapecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 


& Homes for boys and girls by ‘sending full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
cf fees, &c.), to 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
senehing staffs of the most important schools and thus able 
to sup y information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—1: 58- 162 OXFORD 3’ REET, LONDON, w. Telephone—115 36 Museum. 


| hareea 


G CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date knowledge 
of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country, will be pleased to AID 
PAKENTS in their choice by sending (free of —— prospectuses and TRUST- 
WORTHY INFORMATION regarding KSTABLISHMENTS which can be 
THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDED. 

The age of the pupll, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 

"Phone, write, or call. 

J. & J. PATON, Fducational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

Telephone : : 5053 Central. 


TNHE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS.— 

There are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 

a thoroughly eMficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and full 

cont iculars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon 

Street, London, F.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality preferred, and intended 
profession if decided upon. 








SS HOOLS, &c.—Parents or Guardians may obtain, without 
charge, information and advice as to Schools for Boys or Girls (in all parts), 
‘tutors for University, Civil Service, Legal, Medical, Naval, or Military Exams., &c., 
&c. A detailed statement of requirements should be sent I 
The General Manager, Mr. A. V. STOR 
Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Assn., Ltd., 22 Craven Stacet, — Sq., W.C. 
(Telephone No. Gerrard | 1854.) 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 


Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage and 
Kiectricity. Resident } Physician | (M. D.). 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


ESIDENT PATIENTS.—Descriptive List (illustrated) 
' of Medical Men in all parts willing to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS sent 
without charge. Or eelection will be made on statement of nature of case and 
terms to the GENERAL MANAGER, Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Association, 
Lid., 22 Craven Street, seatngee Sqnme, w.c, 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Mesars. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London. Est. 100 years. 


THE ENIC UNDERWEAR is made from. “best materials, is 


comfortable, durable, and guaranteed unshrinkable. 

















Write for free book with patterns, and buy direct from eehen. 
Dept. 27, ATHE ENIC MILLS, HAWICK, Scot AND 


ce KROACHES exterminated with Blattis, the Union Paste. 

A Scientific Remedy. invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.8. Suppliod 
to tho Royal Household. Used in war hospitals. Tins, As. 6d., 2s. 6d., 4s. Gd. LEPIS 
destroys “ silver fish beetles ” at once. Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d.—HOW ARTH & FAIR, 
Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Koad, Shefticld. 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

a Howse Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop cf Chester, manages 130 

licensed Inns, Ask for free descriptive list, take £1 shares. Five per cent. paid 
since 1§99.—P.K.H.A., Breatway Chambers, Westminster. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
URCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
‘The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY ta gg SOCIETY, Limited, 
0 Lancaster Viace, Strand, 
Fstablished 1835. Capital (Paid &.. £500, (000. 


E A RN and Y= Tree 

Send 7d. for “HOW TO MAKE MONEY WITH YOUR PEN” (Indis- 
vensable to all who hope to earn money by writing).—CRAVEN PRESS, 32 Craven 
Ktreet, Strand, Londen. 





























APPEALS. 
HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 


PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MeMoRt4L), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 


Patron: 1.M. THe Kiya, 


SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NER- 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE IN THE WARDS. 
DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 
becretary: Goprrey H. Hawi.trox, 


FURNITURE FOR CASH. 


The best Stock of Furniture in London 
at LOWEST PRICES 
for Excellence of Quality and Design, 


Treasurer: Tag EarRt OF HaRnowny. 








238-241 Tottenham Court Road, W. 








“WHO DIES IF ENGLAND LIVES?” 


The National Refuges aro doing @ National wo.k, 
as the Society has already sont 2,300 boys 
into the Navy. Its Old Boys are in 100 British 
Regiments. All are doing their duty, and somo 
have laid down their lives. 


WE NEED FUNDS TO CARRY ON. 


Our expenses have greatly increased 
owing to the rise in the price of food. 


NATIONAL REFUGES 


AND TRAINING SHIP ‘ARETHUSA’ 


Patrons: Tam MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUERY. 
Chairman & Treasurer W.E. Hubbard, Esq., 17 St. Helen's Place, E.0, 
London Offices: 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 

Joint Secretaries: H. Bristow Wallen, Uenry G. Copeland. 























We have the Workers but need Money for Materials 


The heavy casualty lists are producing new and urgent demands for our bales 
of hospital supplies. Our resources are taxed to the utmost, and, whilst there 
are hundreds of willing workers, there is an immediate meed for generous gifts 
of money to purchase materials. 


BELGRAVIA WORK ROOMS 


and War Hospital Supply say 
for British and Allies’ ounded. 


Puaset reagan ture on enter alone is over £150 a 
week. There is no waste. The 
running expenses are entirely 
covered by the contributions 
of the workers and 


Every Shilling you giva 
passes direct to the 
purchase of Materials. 
Cheques and ail communica- 
tions to be addressed to the Hon. 
Sec., Belgravia Work Rooms, 
4 Grosvenor Crescent, S.W. 


PLEASE HELP NOW! 




















THE “THIS IS 
OLDEST TRADE MARK GENUINE 
and STILL COCOA.” 
“we COCOATINA 
IDEAL FOR ALL 
IN DAILY USE IN THE CLIMATES 
PURE ROYAL COURTS OF EUROPE, ALL THE 
coco YEAR ROUND. 


THE COCOA AND CHOCOLATE COY., LTD., 
143 York Road, London, N. 





CLERGY MUTUAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 1829. 
NO SHAREHOLDERS. NO AGENTS. NO COMMISSION. 





Past or Prasent Members of the 


UNIVERSITIES and PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


as well as the 


CLERGY and THEIR RELATIVES, 


are now admissible to 


ALL BENEFITS OF THE SOCIETY, 


including the right to share in BONUSES. 


“ Without-Profit” Policies, open to the General 
Public, at exceptionally low rates. 


Office: 2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, S.W. 
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THE BIBLE ON ACTIVE SERVICE. 


The outbraak of war in August, 1914, found one of 
our national and international institutions prepared. 


THE BIBLE SOCIETY 


E : LANGUAGES 
rT was READY with SUPPLIED. 
Enylish. It had translations of the Slovak. 
Gaelic Scriptures in the tongues of Slovenian. 
Welsh. = combetants, produced Yiddish. 
ae often at great expense. Seartinn 
French. SUPPLIES Through these books every y~ re 
Flemish. soldier and sailor may hear —- 
Dutch. God speak in his own lan- Tunisian. 
Portuguese. guage. Algerian. 
German. Distributed throughout the Mogrebi. 
Hungarian. world, it had a net-work of Ibo. 
Bohemian. well-stocked Bible Houses, Zulu. 
Italian including those in London, Malagasy. 
= . , Paris, Brussels, Lisbon, Ber- Swahili. 
Gress. lin, Vienna, Budapest, Rome, Ganda 
Serlian. STORE Salonika, Belgrade, Rust- — 

1 » ' : , Persian 
Bulgarian. HOUSES ‘huk, Constantinople, Petro- varewe 
Rumanian. grad, Moscow, Warsaw, Panjabi. 
Turkis’. Kobe, Tsingtau, Busra, Port Hindi. 
Armenian. Said, Smyrna, Quebec, Mel- Nepali. 
Russian. bourne and Cape Town, none Ueda. 


of which has been closed 


h Pashto. 
during the war. 


Burmese. 


Lithuanian, 
Ruthenian, 


tts a} In every country affected by pe 
Lettish. 7* 7 ) Fiji. 
a) ; the war its staff and corre- Niwé 
shonian. . Niue. 
Bain . - STAFF —— were at once avail- 3 
> oh " . . . 
Polish. ablo for the distribution of Maori. 
Finnish, the Scriptures without waste Japanese, 
Hebrew. and to the best advantage. de. 


The Society is providing the Scriptures, WITHOUT CHARGE, for wounded 
Soldiers and Sailors, Prisoners and Refugees of ALL NAT: ONALITIES; and 
for genera! war distribution, provides supplies at a mere fraction of what they cost. 


ALREADY 5,000,000 VOLUMES HAVE BEEN DISTRIBUTED. 
EVERY DAY BRINGS NEW REQUESTS. 
THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146 Queen Victoria Street, LONDON, E.C. 


The entire cost of this Announcement is defrayed by a few friends 
of the Society. 





THE GREATEST ASSET 


THE WAIFS and STRAYS SOCIETY 


FOR THE NATION’S SAKE 


there must be no curtailment in th’'s work. 


P’easo send a contr:bu‘ion to 


Presexpary Rvupoxr, Old Town Hall, Kennington Rd., London, S.E. 
Cheques, &c., crossed and payable to “Waifs and Strays.” 





FOR GOD, KING AND COUNTRY. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


has Several Hundred 


RECREATION HUTS, TENTS and CLUBS 


to the brave 





for giving Rest and Comfort 


MEN OF BOTH SERVICES 


in the Home Camps and in Flanders, France, Malta, Egypt »Salonica, 
Mesopotamia, Fast Africa and India. More than SIX‘1TY on the 
West Front aro actually 


UNDER THE ENEMY’S SHELL-FIRE. 
42 Egypt. 
MORE aro urgently required. Huts cost £300; Tents £150; 
Equipment £100; Veek’s Working, £5 Abioed, £2 at Home. 


in 





' | 
ues, croased “ Barclays’, a’c Church Army,” payable to Probendary Carlile, 
D.D., Hon. Chist Sec., Head juarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, Ww. 


— . = P 
OOKS WANTED.—Ency. Brit., 11th Edition ; Sponge’s Sporting 
Tour, Handley Cross ; Romford’s Hounds; Hawbuck Grange ; Life of Mytton; 
fommsen's Rome, 4 vols.; Curzon’s Persia; Carlyle’s Works, 34 vols, ; Complete | 
Editions of Stevenson, Meredith, Dickens, Lever, Browning, Kipling, Thackeray, &c. | 
Books illus. by Cruikshank, Alken, &c.—HECTOR’S Great Bookshop, Birmingham, 





A RECOGNITION 


of our debt of gratitude to the War Nurses. 


In this hour of national need women have come from 
Canada, America, Africa, Australia, and far Japan—a 
mighty army of women—to join the nurses of England 
in their work of aiding the doctors and soldiers; to do 
“their bit’ in the great war. London is full of them 

one sees them in every kind and sort of uniform; one 
hears of the great need the soldiers have of them, but of 
themselves one hears little. They must get very tired— 
where do they go for rest? They must have off-time 
now and then—where can they spend it? They want to 
meet friends—-where can they do it? They must, many 
of them, be very lonely—does anyone look after them ? 
It is to be feared that too often they are left to do the 


best they can. 
THE IMPERIAL NURSES’ CLUB, 
IL. RW. PRINCESS HENRY OF BATTENBERG, 


137 Ebury Street, S.W. 

Patrcness : 
supported by the matrons of both military and civil 
hospitals, also the Chaplain-General (Bishop ‘Taylor 
Smith) and leading clergymen. 
Offers a splendid opportunity of expressing your gratitude 
to the Nursing Profession. It has been founded to provide 
a centre in London where the trained Nurse may find 
a much-needed rest with social intercourse and recreation 
away from her daily Institutional life. The opening-day 
is eagerly awaited. 
HELP NEEDED FOR EQUIPMENT 
and initial upkeep. Will you show appreciation by 
sending your gift 


_ TO-DAY 


To the HON. SECRETARY, 
137 Leury Street, S.W 
I gladly send the enclosed £...... 2 ceecSsS ceed 
Fund for the benefit of our War Nurses. 





towards the 











Field Boots 


‘ YOU'RE lucky, sir,” 

\ said the shopman, 

fitting on a pair 

of Lotus. ‘A splendid fit, 

and they are the last pair 

of thit style I have ia the 
shop.” 

“But you can get more, 
can’t you? Or is there 
really nothing being made 
but Army boots?” queried 
| the customer, 

“Very little, sir. I hear 
that the Lotus and Delta 
factories, for instance, are 
up to their neck in work 
for the allied armies. It 
seems to me, civilians are 
gving to go rather ill-shod 
unless they happen to have 
sume good hard-wearin 
boots or shoes in reserve. 

“Well, thank goodness 
I've got this pair. H 
th y,see me t rough the 
war 

“ Hope so, indeed, sir.” 






























Letters: 
Lotus Ltd., Stafford 
Makers of Lotus & Delta Boots 
Agents everywhere 


Lotus 
361 — 84/- 
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5 BOOKS IN GREAT DEMAND. 


1. THE END OF A CHAPTER 
By SHANE LESLIE. = (2nd Edition.) Bs. net. 


“ Altogether delightful.”"—DAILY TELEGRAPH. 

“ Will lighten many a dark day.”—EVENING STANDARD. 

“A perfect blend of sprightliness and sincerity."—-THE TIMES. 

“ Hardly a sentence that is not worth reading.”"—BRITISH WEEELY. 
“ The MOST UNSKIPPED Book of the Year.”"-—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


2. VICTORY IN DEFEAT 


” By STANLEY WASHBURN. 
(Special “* Times” Correspondent at the Russian Front.) 
“ His book is history and good history at that. Deserves the most enthu- 
siastic welcome. Nothing more inspiring to the ne could have been 
written. A fine and well-considered tribute.’”-—PUNCH. 


3. THE AMERICAN CRISIS AND THE WAR 
By W. M. FULLERTON. 2s. 6d. net. 
“A vigorous and well-written book.”_—MORNING POST. 
“ Lucid and fearless.”"—THE FIELD. 


“A remorseless assailant of President Wilson.” 
—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 
aes | trene heat criticism of the ne policy of F of President ‘Wilson. "—T us TIMES. 











4s. 6d. net. 





» GERMANY v. CIVILIZATION 
” By W. R. THAYER. 4s. 6d. net. 
“A vivid description of the plot to Conte Americ: 

~MANCHESTE % GUARDIAN. 
* It is well that an American scholar and: writer of distinction should — 
for the world of spectators what Kultur and mendacity have achieved.’’ 
—SATURDAY REVIEW. 

“Mr. Thayer dwells on A doom that awaits civilization when Kultur is 
crushed.’ ”"—SPECTATOI 

“A strong indictment of Kultur bya a pow erful Americs an writer.’ *—GRAPHIC, 


. KITCHENER’S MOB. 
The Adventures of an American in the British Army. 
By JAMES NORMAN HALL. (2nd Impression.) 4s. 6d. net. 


“ An engrossing and brilliantly illuminative volume.” —— AILY EXPRESS. 
“ Full of interesting anecdotes about life at the Front.’ 

—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
“Very interesting and very varied.”"—DAILY NEWS 
“One of the best eo a of the British private’s 5 character we have 
come across.””—SPECTATOR., 


CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd, LONDON. 

















Tobacco 


A peculiar method of twisting together the various 
tobaccos that go to make the mixture is the secret 
of the bland fascinating flavour. 
By no other means is it possible to obtain a blend 
at once so distinctive and so even smoking. 
4 Testing Sample will be forwarded on application to Stephen Mitchell 
& Son, Branch o of, the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and 
Treland), Lid., Glasgow. 


King’s Head is Stronger. Both sold at 8d. per oz. 
THREE NUNS 


Cigarettes 
(Medium) 


4° FOR 10 
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BORROW BOOKS 





Now is the time to bring your reading up to 
date. 


That book of memoirs—that illuminating work on 
past wars—that novel which every one talks of: 
you have time for them now. 


Lists of the newest and most desirable books are 
circulated to subscribers at frequent intervals, the 
system of The Times Book Club being to lend as 
many books as possible, not as few. 


Books can be kept until the new supply in ex- 
change is received. 


Prospectus Free. 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY 


380 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W, 





THE EAST AND THE WEST. 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW FOR THE STUDY OF MISSIONARY PROBLEMS. 
VoL. 14. OCTOBER, 1916. No. 56, 
CONTENTS. 
FOREIGN MISSIONS AND THE NATIONAL —— 
By the Bishop of Southampton, Dr. MACARTHUR 
cunisTian de gy = A DYING RACE. 


e Rev 
THE ORGANISATION “OF "THE CHURCH. 
By Bishop MONTGOMERY 
THE rane , MISSIONARY CONGRESS. 


D.D. 
MEDICAL missions IN enue. 
A. ARMITAGE 
THE. PATTERN OF THE E EARLY papace : 


ISTRY. By the Rev. H. H. 
GOD AND THE WAR. 
By the Rev. J. S. B. Brove 
es yy Hid INTEREST FOR CHRISTENDOM. 
y anon AR 
MISSIONARY WORK. "IN wer area A REPLY TO MR. DENNETT. 
By the Rev. Joux H. WE 
EDITORIAL NOTES. at Bl to our readers—Non-British missionaries 
in India—Missionary statistics—A Parsi on Christian a ~ eileen new 
resident of China-—The school of oriental studies, &c 
REVIEWS.—History of C.M.S8., Vol. IV., Eugene Stock—V iilace Gods of & 
India, Bishop of Madras—The world and the Gospel, J, A. Oldham—Outlines 
of Jainism, agarmandarial Jaini—The = of Gondwana, Bishop of Nagpw 
—Friends beyond seas, Hodgkin, &c., &c. 


ONE SHILLING NET (by post Is. 2id.). 
THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAG, Tie OF THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN 


THE FORMATION OF THE 


15 Tufton Bs Westminster, 8.W. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


A Catalogue of Books, Old and Modern, including 
Fine Examples of Colour Printing, Books from the 
Kelmscott, Doves, and Ashendene Presses, Specimens of 
Modern Bookbinding ; also a selection of books from the 
Library of the late Algernon Charles Swinburne, and 
sets of well-bound books in Library editions. On Sale by 





James Barn, 14 King William Street, Strand, London, W.C 
A copy will be sent post free on application. 


OOKS. ined 8 Egy pt’ 8 Ancient Sites ‘and ‘Modern | Semen, 
12s. 6d. net, for 4s. 6d.; Maspero’s Egyptian Art, 21s. net, for 6s.; Waves 
of Sand and Snow, by Cornish, 10s. net, for 4s. 6d.; Norman's Real Japan, 5s., for 
2s.; Norman’s Far East, 7s. 6d., for 3s. Od. ; How France is Governed, by President 
Poincaré, is. 6d. net, for 2s. 6d.; South America of To- day, by Clemenceau, 128. 6d. 
net, for 5s.; Eucken’s Main Currents of Modern Thought, 10s. 6d., for 5s. ; Jessopp's 
English Peasantry, 7s. 6d. net, for 3s.; Savage Man in Central Africa, by Coment 
net, for 3s. 6d. ; The Putumayo, by Hardenburg, 10s. 6d. net, for 4s. 6d. ; Womaa 
and Labour, by Olive Schreiner, 88. 6d. net, for 2s. 6d. ; Antarctic Adventure (Scott's 
Northern Party), by Priestley, 15s. net, for 6s. ; Pemba—the Spice Island of Zanzibar, 
by Craster, 12s. 6d. net, for 4s. 6d. —BAKER’S BOOKSHO » Birmingham. 





00KS w ANTED -_Baapelapaaiie Britannica, India Paper. 

Any odd numbers of Surtees, Ainsworth, Dickens, Thackeray, Combe, Lever, 

A’ Beckett, Alken, Cruikshank, Leech. Any sets of Standard Authors and Presenta- 

tion copies with inscriptions. Entire libraries purchased for cash.—HOLLAND 
BROS. 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 








THE PU BLIC SPEAKER "LIBRARY comprises 
HOW TO SPEAK EFFECTIVELY, A Edition; SPEAKING IN P aus 
(Fluency, &e.), 2nd Edition; ELOCU TION IN THE PU LPIT (3s. net each) and 
OUTLINES OF SPEECHES (for social occasions, etc.), 218. net. 
All by CHARLES SEYMOUR (Simpkin, Marshall) —For Synopses of Cha; 
prospectus of PRIVATE LESSONS address Mr. C, Seymour, 446 Strand, London, 
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Cassell ’s New Book Bill 


The Truth About 
The Dardanelles 


By SYDNEY A. MOSELEY, Official Correspondent with the 
Mediterranean Forces. Large crown 8vo, cloth. ‘‘ Mr. Mose- 
ley’s book makes excellent reading.’’—Times. ‘‘ Contains a 
series of vivid pictures of that ‘most glorious failure in 
history.’ ’’—The Scotsman. ‘ Holds that the evacuation was a 
profound mistake, because just when we had broken the moral 
of a brave enemy we caved in first.’,—Daily Graphic. 





5s. act. 


The Retreat from Mons 


(By one who fought in it) 
By Major A. CORBETT-SMITH. With 4 Half-Tone Plates 


and Plans in Text. Ex. crown 8vo, cloth. ‘“ The human side”’ 
of the greatest episode of the greatest of all wars. ‘‘ Vivid and 
entrancing . ... by far the most interesting story of Mons 
that has yet been pwhlished.’-—Daily Chronicle. “ ... . full 
of stories of superb heroism.’’—Observer. 

‘‘A moving and dramatic recital.’’—Westminster Gazette. 
“That racy story, ‘ The Retreat from Mons.’ ’’—Daily Sketch. 
Fifth Impression. 3s. 6d, net. 


BRILLIANT CASSELL FICTION 


Third Large Impression. 


H. G. WELLS’ Latest Novel: 


Mr. Britling Sees It Through 


The Most Widely Reviewed Book of the Year. 


The classic novel of the war has inspired over 80 columns of 
reviews in the leading journals. The Times regards the publica- 
tion of Mr. Britling ‘‘as a really remarkable event, a proud 
achievement, a creation with which we have seen, in this 
country at least, nothing to compare.”’ 

“The only satisfactory novel with the war as its theme ”’ 
(Daily Telegraph); “‘is a piece of sheer genius’? (Sunday 
Chronicle); and ‘‘ marks the highest point in the achievement of 
Mr. Wells’’ (James Douglas in The Star); while Sidney Dark, 
in Daily Express, declares that it ‘‘ is assured of immortality.’’ 

“Mr. Brithing is, more or less, every one of us as affected 
by the war.’’—Evening Standard. 





6s. 
Other Important Novels include: 


Second Large Impression. 


The Lion’s Share 


ARNOLD BENNETT. 
"A most notable book . . . . a gay ard imaginative piece of 
work as well done as it could be.’’—l’unch. 
“A perfectly delightful novel—sunny, human, wise, and 
witty. Excellently good.’’—Daily Express. 


Malvina of Brittany 
JEROME K. JEROME. 


Mr. Jerome’s new book of humour. 
A delightfully whimsical romance told in the inimitable 
Jerome way. 


bin 6s. 
Third Large Impression. 
g I 


Mik 
E. F. BENSON. 
“A very good example of his work.’’—Times. 
“To musical readers ‘ Mike’ will particularly appeal.’’— 


Manchester Guardian. 
The Park Wall 


ELINOR MORDAUNT. 
“ . . .not merely better than most novels, it is better than 
most good novels—richer, more various, more ambitious.’’— 


New Statesman. 
The Grizzly 


JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD. 


A companion story to ‘ Kazan,” including a fascinating | 


picture of the grizzly at home. 


The Coconut Planter 
DORIS EGERTON JONES. 
A story of life on a Papuan coconut plantation, with a strong 
war interest, by the brilliant Anzac novelist. 





THE HOUSE OF CASSELL. 











Macmillan’s New Books. 


SIR T. H. HOLDICH’S NEW WORK. 
Political Frontiers 


Boundary Making. 
THOMAS H. OLDICH, K.C.M.G., 
C.B., D.Se. 8vo. 10s. net. 

THE TimEs—“The military and diplomatic career of Sir Thomas 
Holdich in the Far East has been one which eminently qualifies him ta 
discuss this subject, and he has throughout it specially studied topics 
connected with geographical and military surveying , , . this 
instructive volume.” 


VOLUME VIL. JUST PUBLISHED. 
A Catalogue Raisonné of the 
Works of the Most Eminent 
Dutch Painters of the 


Seventeenth Century. Based 
on the Work of John Smith, by C. OFSTEDE 
DE GROOT (with the assistance of Karl Lilienfeld, 
Heinrich Wichmann, and Kurt Erasmus). Trans- 
lated and Edited by EDWARD G. HAWKE. 
Royal 8vo. 

Vol. VI. Rembrandt and Nicolaes Maes. 


and 
By Col. Sir 
K.C.LE., 








25s. net. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—NEW VOL. 
Selected Poems of Thomas 
Hardy. Pot 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


MAURICE HEWLETT’S 
NEW FULL-LENGTH NOVEL. 
Love and Lucy. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


b bg GLOBE,—* The story is a triumph of Mr. Hewlett’s characteristic 
style.” 
ALGERNON BLACKWOOD'S NEW FULL-LENGTH 


NOVEL. 
The Wave: 








An Egyptian 
Aftermath. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


The Russian Story Book. 
Containing Tales from the Song-Cycles of Kiev and 
Novgorod and other Early Sources. Retold by 
RICHARD WILSON, D.Litt. With Sixteen Coloured 
Plates and Line Illustrations from Drawings by 
FRANK C. PAPE. Feap. 4to. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Three Pearls. py the Hon. J. w. 
FORTESCUE, Author of “ The Story of a Red 
Deer,” &c. With Illustrations by ALICE B. 
WOODWARD.  Feap. 4to. 6s. net. 


MRS. MOLESWORTH. 
Edmée. A Tale of the French 


Revolution. 3, mrs. MOLESWORTH. Ilus- 
trated by GERTRUDE DEMAIN HAMMOND. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

SECOND IMPRESSION. JUST PUBLISHED. 

Faith or Fear ? An Appeal to the Church 
of England. By Donatp Hankey (A Student in 
Arms), Wittram Scott Patmer, HAarotp ANSON, 
F. Lewrs Donatpson, and Caarves H. 8. MatrrHews 
(Editor). Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

THE BOOKMAN.—*“ Every religious man, especially every Churchman, 
should read this thoughtful, earnest and finely uncompromising 
volume ; it does a great service to the highest cause by saying plainly 
much that badly needed to be said.” 


The Problem of Personality. 


A Critical and Constructive Study in the Light of 
Recent Thought. By ERNEST NORTHCROFT 
MERRINGTON, M.A., Ph.D. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


The Aeneid of Virgil in English 


Verse. Text and Translation facing each other. 
Vol.I. Books I.-IIf. By ARTHUR 8. WAY, D.Lit. 
Pot 4to. 3s. 6d. net. 


Uniform with “ The Pentecost of Calamity.” 
Straight America. 4 Cali to National 
Service. By FRANCIS A. KELLOR. Pot 8vo. 


2s. net. 





The Founding of Spanish 

California. THE NORTHWESTWARD EX. 
PANSION OF NEW SPAIN, 1687-1783. By 
CHARLES E. CHAPMAN, Ph.D. 8vo. 15s. net. 


Sex-Education. A Series of Lectures con- 


cerning Knowledge of Sex in its Relation to Human 
Life. By MAURICE A. BIGELOW. Crowa 8vo. 
5s. 6d. net. 


Macmillan’s Autumn Announcement List post free 
on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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NOW READY. 


INTERPRETATIONS OF 
LITERATURE 


By LAFCADIO HEARN. Edited, and with an Introduction, by 
JOHN ERSKINE, Ph.D. Two vols. Small royal 8vo. 30s. net. 


*‘ These lectures are criticism of the finest kind, unmatched in 
English unless we return to the best of Coleridge.” 
—Professor Erskine. 





1st Edition Exhausted. 2nd in the Press. 


NIGHTS 


Rome and Venice in the Aesthetic Eighties, London and Paris in 
the Fighting Nineties. By ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. 
Demy 8vo. Tlust. 10s. net. 


“ A Masterpiece.” 


GALLIPOLI ¢ A Short History of the Darda- 


By JOHN MASEFIELD. Crown Svo. Iilust. 
2s. 6d. net. 
“A book which will by reason of its exalted eloquence and yet 
stern realism rank probably as a classic of the war.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


SOLDIERS’ TALES OF THE GREAT WAR 
Ask any Bookseller for a list of these fascinating books. 


nelles Campaign. 


THE NOVELS OF THE YEAR. 


THE WORLD FOR SALE 


By GILBERT PARKER. Author of ‘‘ The Weavers,” &c. 6 s._n. 


“The author’s hand has not lost his cunning—good and ample 
Gilbert Parker fare.’"—-Daily Telegraph. 








A Comedy of Kent. By EDEN PHILLPOTTS, 6s. n. 

“ It is, to say the least, plucky of Mr. Phillpotts to put a problem 
before readers in these exacting days. Yet in doing so he has 
done well. He draws attention to what is a crying scandal and 


a cause of social cruelty.’’—Daily Chronicle. 


THE WINGED VICTORY | 


By SARAH GRAND, Author of ‘“* The Heavenly Twins,’ &c. 
6s. 


“* Who could lay aside the volume until the riddle was unravelled ? 
... A canvas as vast as that of /iddlemarch and as illuminatingly 
peopled.’’—The Sphere. 


WITH WINGS OUTSPREAD 


By MARC GOUVRIEUX. 5s. n. 
‘A breathless account of the heroic adventures of a French 
air-pilot."—The Times. 








n. 








SECOND LARGE IMPRESSION. 


GILDED VANITY 


By RICHARD DEHAN, Author of ‘The Dop Doctor,”’ &c. 


*‘ One of the most amusing society novels ever written.” 
—Sunday Times. 


5s. n, 


THE NATIONAL HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
Edited by Fr. FUNCK-BRENTANO, Librarian to the Bibliothéque 
de  Arsénal, Paris. 

With an Introduction by J. E. C. BODLEY. 

New Volume Now Ready. 


THE REVOLUTION 


By LOUIS MADELIN. 7s. 6d. 


A survey of French history in which the concision of a text- 
book and the vivacity of a French memoir are deftly combined 
—the sort of reading that makes reading a pleasure, as easily 
enjoyed as if it were a novel. 





Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 
The Right Hon. Sir Henry Enfield 


Roscoe, P.C., D.C.L., F.R.S. A Biographical Sketch. 
By Sir EDWARD THORPE, C.B., F.R.S. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net, 








Ireland under the Stuarts and during 


the Interregnum. 

By RICHARD BAGWELL, M.A., Litt.D. (Dublin), Author of 

** Ireland under the Tudors.” 3 Vols. 8vo. Vol. IIL., 1660-1699, 
With Map. 15s. net. 

*,* Vols. I. and II., 1603-1660. With 


° 


~ 


Maps. 28s. net. 


Trade Politics and Christianity in 
Africa and the East. 


By A. J. MACDONALD, M.A. With an Introduction by Sir 
HARRY JOHNSTON, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., Sc.D. 8vo. 63. net. 


ty in 





Le Strange Records : 4 chronicle of the Early 
Le Stranges of Norfolk and the March of Wales, A.D. 1100-1310. 
With the Lines of Knockin and Blackmere continued to their 
Extinction. 
By HAMON LE STRANGE, M.A., F.S.A. With Illustrations, 
Small 4to. 21s. net. 


Thomas Hutchinson Tristram, for Fory 


Years Chancellor of London: a M 
With 2 Portraits. Crown 8vo. 





4s. 6d. net. 


Christianity and Nationalism in the 
Later Roman Empire. 


By E. L. WOODWARD, M.A., sometime Scholar of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. 8vo. 3s, 6d. net. 


The Spirit of Christianity. An Essay on the 
Christian Hypothesis. 
By FREDERIC SEEBOHM, Author of “ The Oxford Re- 
formers,” &e. Crown 8vo. Is. 3d. net. 
“The religious conceptions of a writer of so much insight and 
breadth of view, and so fully immersed in business life and social 
work, cannot fail to arouse interest.”’"—The Times. 


The Penitent of Brent. 4 story. 
By MICHAEL WOOD, Author of ‘The House of Peace.” 
Crown 8yvo. 4s, 6d. net. 

This book has a twofold purpose. It is aa attempt to illustrate 
the working of the soul both consciously and subconsciously, in the 


invisible worlds, It is also written as a suggestion of the enormous 
power of penitence. 


NEW ‘VOLUME FOR 1916. 
The Annual Charities Register and 


Digest * being a Classified Register of Charities in or avail- 
able for the Metropolis. 
With an Index and an Introduction, ‘* How to Help Cases of 
Distress,” by C. 8. LOCH. 8vo. 5s. net. 


LONGMANS’ POCKET LIBRARY. 


The Defence of Guenevere, and other 


Poems. 
By WILLIAM MORRIS. 
Leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


Songs of Childhood. 


New Edition. Cloth, 2s. net. 


With Frontis- 





net. | 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C._ 


By WALTER DE LA MARE (Walter Ramal). 
piece. New Edition. Tcap. 8vo. Gilt top. 
Leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


Cloth, 2s. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


BIBLIOTHECA REUTERIANA: 


CATALOGUE OF THE EXTENSIVE LIBRARY OF THE LATE BARON DE REUTER. 
Part |.—Art and Archaeology, etc. !!.—History, etc. 11!.—Philosophy, Orient- 
alia, and Classical Literature. !V.—European Literature, Natural History, 
etc. V.—Medicine, Law, Theology, etc. 
Post Free. VI.—Mathematics, to follow. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Sirand, W.C., and 43 Piccadilly, ¥. 
Telephone: Central 1515 and Mayfair 3601. 
A Speciality of BOOKS ON THE WAR at No. 43 Piccadilly. 
J PSTATRS AND DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free on receipt of two stamps, orl n 
quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, Central 
Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom Subscriptions 
and Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. BARCLAY & CO., 1 Pall Mall Last, 5.W, 
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WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S NEW BOOKS 


Just Published. Demy 8vo. 


A 


7s. Gd. net. 
FIRST LARGE EDITION NEARLY EXHAUSTED. 


SPIRITUAL PILGRIMAGE 


(And a Special Colonial Edition.) 
SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


By the Rev. R. J. CAMPBELL. 
The Rev. R. J. Campbell’s own story of his religious life. 


“ An apologia which is marked by a candour and humility which | 


bespeaks for it a sympathetic study, even if it does not silence 
eriticism.”—Times Literary Supplement. 

“A notable book. It reveals a lovable character, a career of 
great usefulness in many unseen ways, the travail of a soul consumed 
with an ineradicable desire to redeem human life from everything 
which would degrade it and prevent its union with the life Divine.” 
Daily Chronicle. 

“The book is suggestive, and many passages reveal beauty of 
thought and expression.’’—Daily News. 





* Of the spirit of the book—its charm, alike in diction and sim- 
plicity and earnestness—one cannot speak too highly. And there is 
not a bitter word in it. But as an indictment of Nonconformity rr 
WILL PROVOKE MUCH CONTROVERSY.’’—Liverpool Post. 

** An autobiography of a kind that attracts a great many curious 
readers. It will bo read with interest by Nonconformists, by 
Anglicans, by some Roman Catholics, and by others. The story 
has a profound interest for all sorts of readers.’’—Birmingham 
Daily Post. 





Now ready.] Crown 8vo. 68. net. 


The Manufacture of 
Historical Material 


An Elementary Study in the Sources of Story. 

By J. W. JEUDWINE, LL.B. (Camb.), of Lincoln’s Inn, 

Barrister-at-Law. 
Author of ‘‘ The First Twelve Centuries of British Story,’’ and 
other works. ; 

A consideration of the successive phases of Historical Research ; 
it explains the necessary processes through which all the material 
has to pass before it is placed before us as history. 





With a Map. Demy 8vo. 65s. net. 


Co-operation in Finland 


By Dr. HANNES GEBHARD. 
Edited by LIONEL SMITH-GORDON, Librarian of the Co-opera- 
tive Reference Library, Dublin. 
“The first English edition of a standard work. The book gives a full account 
of the historical deveiopment and present position of the Finnish movement, 
h some description of the movement ia other countries as seen from the Finnish 
int of view.”"— Scotsman 





With a Portrait. Crown 8vo. 65s, net. 


Raphael Meldola, Hon. D.Sc. 
(Oxon.), Hon. LL.D. (St. And.), F.R.S. 


Professor of Chemistry in the City and Guilds of London Technical 
College. 

REMINISCENCES OF HIS WORTH AND WORK by those 
who knew him, together with a chronological list of his publications 
(1868-1915). Edited by JAMES MARCHANT, with a Preface by 
the Right Hon. LORD MOULTON, K.C.B., F.R.S. 

“The book is one of the most delightful biographies of scientific men that 
have been published during recent years ""—Chemist and Druggist. 


With 32 full-page Plates and many Illustrations in the text, and 
a Special Chapter on Fruit Trees. Domy 8vo. 78. 6d. not. 


Tree Wounds and 
Diseases: 


Their Prevention and Treatment. 
By A. D. WEBSTER, 
Author of ‘‘ Practical Forestry,”’ ‘‘ The Forester’s Diary,’’ &c. 


“Mr. Webster has found a gap which needed filling in forestry literature. His 
book is turned out in popular format, which makes it easy for the practical 
forester, who does not want a scientific disquisition, to read; and it is fully and 
well illustrated.””—T'imes. 


With 3 Maps and an Illustration. Medium 8vo. 


Plants, Seeds and 


Currents 


In the West Indies and Azores. 


By H. B. GUPPY, M.B., F.R.S.E., Author of ‘‘ Studies in 

8 and Fruits: an Investigation with the Balance.’’ A Study 

of the Stranded Seed and Fruit-drift of the West Indian region, 

which offers a means of approaching the great problems of plant 
distribution. 


25s. not. 

















With a Coloured Frontispiece and 64 pages of Illustrations of the 
past and present City. Medium 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Edinburgh 


By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., P.C., 
Author of ‘* Life of the Duke of Wellington,” ‘* Scottish 
Gardens,” &c., 

President of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 1910-13, and 
Chairman of the Royal Commission on Scottish Historical Monu- 
ments. 

A History of the Scottish Capital from the earliest times to the 
nineteenth century. 


With Portraits and Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Further Pages of My Life 


By the Right Rev. W. BOYD CARPENTER, K.C.V.O., D.D., 


.C.L., 
Formerly Bishop of Ripon, Author of ‘‘ Some Pages of My Life,” 
‘*The Witness of Religious Experience,” &c. 

Reflections mingled with intimate reminiscences and recollections 
of Royal personages and of men eminent in many spheres. 





53. net. 


Some Pages of My Life 


By the Right Rev. W. BOYD CARPENTER. 
All who have listened to his eloquent preaching will read with 
delight his musing on what life has brought the author. 


New and Cheaper Edition. Large Post 8vo. 


With 16 Plates and 28 Illustrations in the text. Demy 8vo. 


7s. 6d. net. 


Some Russian Heroes, 


Saints and Sinners 
By SONIA E. HOWE, 


Author of ‘‘ A Thousand Years of Russian History,’ ‘‘ The Falso 
Dmitri: a Russian Romance and Tragedy,” &c. 


A portrait gallery of outstanding figures in Russian 
who were typical of their times and their country. 


Dag 2s. Gd. net (postage 4d. extra). 


history 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OCTOBER: 


THE ROOT OF THE MATTER. By Prof. J. B. Bana. 
MORE GERMAN SERMONS. By Prof. A. 8. Feravson. 
THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR AND THE PRESENT WAR: 
A Comparison. By President Caas. F. Tawine, LL.D. 
THE LITERARY METHOD OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 
By Rev. Warrer Lock, D.D. 
THEOLOGY OF THE REV. STOPFORD BROOKE. 
By J. Estrus Carpenter, D.Litt. 
ARE WE HAPPIER THAN OUR FOREFATHERS ? 
By Cuas. A. Mercrer, M.D. 
MODERNIST REVIVAL OF ANGLICANISM. 
By Rev. Cavenprisn Moxon, M.A. 
ASSYRIA AND PRUSSIA: Au Historicat PARALLEL. 
By Prof. Lewis Bytes Paton, Pu.D., D.D. 
IMMORTAL POLAND. By Grorrrey Dennis. 
THE DISTRUST OF THE INTELLECT. By J. W. Soort. 
CHRISTIAN INTERNATIONALISM. By Henry T. Hopoxiy. 
DISCUSSIONS AND SIGNED REVIEWS. 


THE 


THE 





SUBSCRIPTIONS— 10s. per annum, post free. 








London: WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


ala Mrs. Humphry Ward’s New Novel oh: 


“LADY CONNIE ** 


“A novel of deep feeling and rich, romantic atmosphere. Her canvas is packed with true poriraiture; a kindly, indulgent 
humour, no less than shrewd and penetrating observation, is continually at work upon her characters.” —Datly Chronicle. 











A LITERARY TOUR DE FORCE 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’S UNFINISHED NOVEL 


THE TUTOR’S STORY 


Revised and Completed by his Daughter, 


LUCAS MALET 


Just ready. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


The book has been completed so harmoniously that the veritable Kingsley touch is wholly revived after the 
lapse of fifty years. 











Court Life and Camp Life. 1820-1904. |/ French Trenches from Switzerland to the North 
By E. DALHOUSIE LOGIN. With 9 Illustrations. Demy | Sea. 
8vo. 10s. Gd. net. [Oct. 19. | By H. WARNER ALLEN, Special Correspondent of the 


British Press with the French Armies. With Illustrations 


A BALKAN FREEBOOTER. and Maps. Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
By JAN GORDON, Author with Mrs. + gy Mlle ne FROM THE ST. LAWRENCE TO 


of Thirteen.”” With numerous Illustrations. 


7s. Od. net. (Oc. 19. THE YSER. 
BROWNING: How to Know Him. | By Captain F. C. CURRY, of the Canadian Contingent, 


By WILLIAM LYON PHELPS, M.A., Ph.D., Lampson; — “TO™ S¥% 9S net 


Professor of English Literature at Yale University. With a | 
Portrait. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. [Oct. 12. LORD EDWARD : a Study in 


‘MAPLE LEAVES IN FLANDERS Romance. 


FIELDS By KATHARINE TYNAN. With a Portrait of Lord Edward 
° Fitzgerald. Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
By HERBERT RAF. With an Introduction by Admiral Sir 


ALBERT MARKHAM, K.C.B. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. [Oct. 19. STATE SERVICES 
* 


The experiences of some members of the Canadian Contingent. ! 
By GEORGE RADFORD, Author of “ The State as Farmer,” 


TRAVELS IN LONDON. &e. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. [Just ready. 


By the late CHARLES MORLEY. With Recollections by 
Sir Epwakrp Cook, J. A. SpENDER, and J. P. Cotuixs. Witha 
Portrait. Crown 8vo. 65s. net. 


66 ° 99 
SEVENTY-ONE YEARS OF A Cornhill 
GUARDSMAN’S LIFE. | For OCTOBER. ONE SHILLING NET. 


By General Sir GEORGE HIGGIN SON, G.C.B., of the} THE TUTOR’S STORY. Chaps. XXXV.— XXXVII._ By 
Grenadier Guards. With lllustrations. Demy &vo. 1s. 6d. Cuanuzs Kixcanzy end Lucas Matsr. 


het. } 
+ 4s ; WAR AND DIPLOMACY IN SHAKESPEARE. By Sir 
New 6s. Net Fiction. | FrepericK Poiiock, Bart. 


JOHN-A-DREAMS. 


" By KATHARINE TYNAN. [Just ready. 








| THE OLD CONTEMPTIBLES : THE REARGUARD. By Boxp 
CABLE. 
LLEWELYN DAVIES AND THE WORKING MEN’S COLLEGE. 
IN THE FIRE OF THE FURNACE, By Sir Cartes P. Lucas, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 
By A SERGEANT in the FRENCH ARMY. Translated by |THE PORTRAIT OF THE BELOVED. By Karuanixe TyNA®. 
‘eng Seegeen . 9 | 
ne es SUE (Oct. 19. | ty FIRST WEEK IN FLANDERS. By Lieut. the Hon. W. 


VESPRIE TOWERS | WatTson- ARMSTRONG. 
By the late THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON, Author of || SWEEP” VILLERS. By Annorp Lunn. 
“ Aylwin,” &e, | THE VOICE OF THE GUNS. By F. J. Satwon. 


BEFORE AND AFTER STORIES, |°?°XOHO.” By Lay Bacor 


3ALLIOL MEMORIES. By the Hon. A. E. GatHorne-Harpy. 
By MARY and JANE FINDLATER, Authors of “ Crossriggs,” | PAL : 7. ee 
“Penny Monypenny,” &c. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. ‘LADY CONNIE. (Conclusion.) By Mrs. Humpury WARD. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 
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